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November 17, 1945 


ORE THAN A YEAR has now 

passed since the initial liberation 
of Belgium in September 1944. In many 
respects this liberation was accomplished 
under more favorable circumstances 
than those applying to other German- 
occupied European countries—the rela- 
tively early date, the moderate damage 
to industrial installations and the trans- 
portation system, the preservation intact 
of the great port of Antwerp with only 
clearance of approach waters necessary 
to put it into operation, fairly sizable 
financial resources including those from 
a valuable colony fully active through- 
out the war, and the existence of a Gov- 
ernment in London ready to return to 
Belgium with formulated plans for the 
work of rehabilitation. 

On the other hand, there were nu- 
merous special problems. Belgium is a 
small country, densely populated, in- 
dustrial rather than agricultural and 
unable to produce on its own soil enough 
for its sustenance, lacking in most raw 
materials except coal, and thus heavily 
dependent on foreign trade for its 
economic well-being. All things con- 
sidered, its position appears to compare 
favorably with that of such neighboring 
countries as France and the Netherlands, 
so that a brief survey of developments 
during the past 12 months and of the sit- 
uation at the threshold of winter, as re- 
vealed in reports from the U. S. Embassy 
at Brussels, may prove useful and 
indicative. 


Industrial Production 


CoaL SHORTAGE IMPEDES PROGRESS 


Restoration of production both of civil- 
ian goods and of supplies for the Allied 
forces in Belgium has been proceeding 
since September 1944, not merely in the 
period since cessation of hostilities. 
When this longer period is considered, it 
is natural that Belgian businessmen and 
officials have been somewhat discouraged 
at the slowness of the progress made. 
Although the civilian supply program 
was slowed down until the Allied vic- 
tory over Japan, the principal bottleneck 
Impeding the resumption of industrial 
production has not been the lack of im- 
ported materials but the inadequacy of 
the coal supply, which has made it im- 
Possible to utilize all of the materials, 
hotably cotton, that have been received. 
Production of coal, as well as receipts 
from Germany, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom, has increased re- 
cently after lagging for several months, 
but owing to the added requirements for 
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domestic heating with the onset of win- 
ter, coal remains a serious and perplexing 
problem. 

Belgium normally has approximately 


a sufficiency of coal for its own needs,, 


although large amounts are both im- 
ported and exported, partly because of 
preferences and requirements as to 
grades and partly because the proximity 
of the various coal fields in Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, and Germany 
has caused coal to move across national 
boundaries as a matter of convenience in 
distribution. Belgian production in the 
prewar years, 1936 to 1938, averaged 
29,044,000 metric tons; imports averaged 
4,844,000 tons of coal and 2,560,000 tons 
of coke, and exports 4,575,000 tons and 
1,255,000 tons, respectively. Exports of 
briquets were also fairly large, averaging 
596,000 tons. 





Along the waterfront at Antwerp, Belgium. 
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Belgium Emerging 


An Appraisal of Progress and Difficulties One Year After Liberation 


The Belgian Government has set a 
production goal of 80,000 tons of coal 
daily, or about 20 percent less than pre- 
war, as being adequate for present mini- 
mum requirements, but as late as August 
output had not surpassed 50,000 tons 
daily in any month, although the average 
in the last week of that month was 54,000 
tons a day. Since then the rate of pro- 
duction is reported to have increased 
somewhat, but is still well below the an- 
nounced goal. 

In an effort to keep industries supplied 
with fuel, stocks at mine heads were de- 
pleted during August so that no reserve 
stocks were available against the arrival 
of cold weather. Strong efforts have 
been made to bring in supplementary 
supplies of coal from Germany and from 
overseas, but they have met with con- 
siderable difficulties, such as transporta- 
tion shortages and the competing re- 
quirements of other countries for Ger- 
man and oversea supplies. 

Labor shortage has been the chief 
impediment to the resumption of full- 
scale production. Before the war about 
25 percent of the labor was foreign, very 
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From Belgian Information Center 
One of Belgium's expert diamond workers. 


largely Polish, and this labor has now 
disappeared. Recently, German pris- 
oner-of-war labor has been brought in, 
although it has not reached the 15,000 
workers originally planned, and some 
Poles have been recruited for work in the 
mines. These imported laborers, how- 
ever, are not experienced miners and 
very few of the Poles have been prevailed 
on to start work in the mines. The work 
of training, equipping, feeding, and 
housing is no simple problem. Native 
Belgian labor itself is restless. Minor 
factors in the unsatisfactory coal situa- 
tion are lower productivity as a result of 
undernourishment, and the need of pit 
props which are being obtained by do- 
mestic production in the eastern forests 
and by purchases in the United States. 

Lack of statistical information on most 
branches of economic activity makes it 
difficult to follow the trend of rehabilita- 
tion in Belgium, but the trend of car 
loadings for commercial account evi- 
dences an almost steady revival which 
is borne out by other available data. 
Such carloadings rose from a daily aver- 
age of 1,796 in the last week of January 
to 3,143 in February, and after a tempo- 
rary set-back in March and April (at- 
tributed entirely to a shortage of avail- 
able freight cars), rose uninterruptedly 
to 5,818 in the last week of August. 

The principal impediment to a more- 
rapid recovery in industrial operations is, 
as already noted, the meager supply of 
ccal, which must be devoted to the oper- 
ation of railroads, electric-power plants, 
the coal mines themselves ‘(normally 
more than 200,000 tons a month) and the 
food industries, leaving very little for the 
needs of industrial production. Owing to 
the coal shortage, plus labor difficulties, 
only 30 to 35 percent of the Belgian cot- 
ton spindles were working during July, 
despite the availability of supplies of 
United States cotton. Metal and con- 
struction industries have tended to im- 
prove more rapidly than other industries. 


GAINS IN SOME BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 


The Prime Minister in a speech on 
September 23 cited a number of produc- 
tion figures reflecting the gains in vari- 
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ous branches of industry since the early 
part of the year. Cement output rose 
from 8,231 tons in February to 125,000 
tons in September, window glass from 
nil to 500,000 square meters (normal, 
nearly 3,000,000 meters), iron and steel 
from 18,000 to 68,000 tons, and gas from 
30,000,000 to 70,000,000 cubic meters. A 
few days later the Minister of Economic 
Affairs reported estimates of activity for 
October in terms of percentages of pre- 
war for several additional branches, as 
follows: electricity, 85 percent (compared 
with 64 percent in February); water 
transport, 57 percent (22 percent in Feb- 
ruary); paper, 32 (3) percent; metal- 
lurgy, 34 (5) percent; and textiles, 58 (2) 
percent. 


Transportation 


Rolling stock now in the hands of the 
Belgian railroads is adequate for present 
needs, but only because military traffic 
is steadily declining, the number of Allied 
locomotives and freight cars operating in 
Belgium is still large, and civilian traffic 
is experiencing only a slow revival owing 
to the limiting effect of the coal shortage 
on industrial operations. That the sat- 
isfactory situation is merely relative is 
indicated by the fact that in August the 
freight-car park was only 60 percent and 
the locomotive park 75 percent of pre- 
war. Road locomotives in service num- 
bered 1,708 on August 27 (as compared 
with 1,325 in May) and those undergoing 
light repairs and upkeep numbered 699 
(486 at the earlier period). Most of the 
gain in serviceable locomotives has been 
attributed to the progress made in com- 
pletion of heavy repairs; the rise in the 
number undergoing light repairs reflects 
the generally easier relation between 
supply of locomotives and demands of 
traffic. Many of the locomotives are of 
Allied origin, not Belgian (513 road and 
86 yard locomotives at the end of Au- 
gust). The burden of military traffic has 
lessened steadily; at the end of August 
only 190 military trains were operating 
per work day, compared with 1,100 civil- 
ian trains ‘which, however, carried a 
considerable amount of military traffic). 

In the Belgian freight-car park there 
were 70,400 freight cars at the end of 
August, of which about 22,000 belonged 
to the United States and British military 
authorities. Of the Belgian cars, 8,808 
were being held up for repairs. There 
has been a considerable interchange of 
rolling stock in Western Europe under 
present conditions, and in August the 
number of Belgian cars circulating else- 
where in Europe was apparently about 
4,000 larger than that of French, Nether- 
land, or German cars in Belgium. 

Passenger traffic has become almost 
as heavy as before the war, despite a 
much-reduced figure for train-kilome- 
ters, through the use of longer trains and 
the overcrowding of passenger coaches. 
Little complaint, however, has been 
registered as to the quality of the service 

River and canal transportation is far 
from meeting normal requirements. Bel- 
gium lost during the war about three- 
fourths of the barges belonging to the 
internal fleet, and, in addition, a very 
considerable tonnage of barges and tugs 
servicing the Rhine. Under present con- 
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ditions, the cost of replacement would 
be most onerous. Refloating and repair 
of more of the sunken barges has been 
planned as a temporary expedient. 


Food and Agriculture 


No increases in basic Belgian food ra. 
tions were effected during the summer 
the ration for August being only 1.8} 
calories per day as compared with 2,034 
in May, but larger quantities of fresh 
fruits, vegetables, and other unrationed 
foods became available, supplementary 
rations were supplied to heavy workers 
and those able to afford it could obtain 
additional food in the black market. The 
meat ration remained at the low figure 
of 30 grams a day in August, and the 
sugar ration, because of the dismal out- 
look for future supplies, was reduced to 
1,000 grams for August, from 1,500 for 
July. The fats ration, on the other 
hand, was increased by 50 grams in Ay- 
gust to a total of 1,142 grams per month, 
A somewhat greater variety of foods 
within the total ration was introduced in 
July by the addition of canned fish, veg- 
etable oil, pudding powder, and choco- 
late, and bread was whiter although not 
more plentiful, because of a reduction in 
the minimum extraction rate to 80 per- 
cent of the actual weight of the’ wheat 
received from 85 percent of the cleaned 
wheat, by a decree published in the Moni- 
teur Belge of July 1, 1945. 

Cattle numbers have been increased 
and are now not far below the 1939 
level. The number of dairy cows has de- 
clined this year; on May 15 there were 
780,556, about 100,000 less than the 1939 
figure and 200,000 below the 1934-38 
average. There is now a much larger 
proportion of young cattle than there 
was a year ago. Officially enumerated 
pigs increased from 444,622 to 621,328 
during the year ended May 15, 1945. 
The number of horses has been increased 
to 282,502 and is now well above pre- 
war levels. Milk deliveries remain ata 
disappointing level. Livestock slaughter 
has declined, and in August was not suf- 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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Prewar or postwar, the sausage-like fingers of 
this Bruges lace maker weave the patterns 
of old 
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Reconstructing the 
Highways of France 


HE TASK of reconstructing the high- 

ways of France after the devasta- 
tions of war is under way. Some progress 
in this gigantic undertaking has been 
made already, despite many handicaps, 
chief among which is the scarcity of 
building and surfacing materials, includ- 
ing tar, bitumen, and petroleum—mate- 
rials which, to a great extent, must be 
imported. Naturally, those projects of 
immediate urgency are being attended to 
first, but the over-all plans, made before 
the war, to create a system of super- 
highways, designed to relieve the con- 
gested city areas by rerouting through 
traffic, are not being disregarded. In the 
planning stage are nearly 6,000 kilome- 
ters of roads, taking into account the 
four great national road networks: 
Paris-Strasbourg; Paris-Lyon; Paris- 
Bordeaux; and Paris-Calais, as well as 
a number of other systems of national 
importance, among which are Paris- 
Lyon (via Nevers); Paris-Le Havre; 
Paris-Brest; Bordeaux-Marseille; and 
Lyon-Marseille. 


War's Damage Great 


Following the liberation of France, the 
necessity of moving heavy military 
transport by the Allies added to the 
deterioration of roads which had been 
badly damaged by war and which had 
been inadequately maintained during the 
4 years of German occupation. Despite 
Allied aid in their maintenance, the 
roads steadily grew worse during the 
final months of 1944 and the early part 
of 1945. The situation was particularly 
acute because of the wet autumn and 
rigorous winter. Few roads retained 
their surfaces where military traffic was 
heaviest—in the eastern and the western 
areas—and lack of road materials made 
it impossible to check the impairment as 
it took place. 

Unless imports of tar and bitumen are 
received in sufficient quantities before 
the coming winter sets in, it is not ex- 
pected that the condition of the roads 
will begin to improve before the spring 
of 1946. Complete rehabilitation and the 
carrying out of the prewar plans will rTe- 
Quire at least 6 years, according to the 
most optimistic estimates. 


Numerous Brid ges Destroyed 


Work on the rehabilitation of bridges 
presents a more encouraging picture, de- 
spite shortages of material and the fact 
that more than 3,600 bridges, represent- 
ing a total length of 140 kilometers, were 
damaged or destroyed during the war. 


Prepared in the Industrial Projects 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, From Reports 
Received From the U.S. Embassy, 
Paris 


In the period between the armistice 
and the liberation of France, 2,000 recon- 
struction projects were undertaken, of 
which 945 were completed. However, the 
lack of materials, coupled with demands 
made by the Germans for work on roads 
of military importance, caused the situ- 
ation at the time of the liberation actually 
to be less favorable than these figures 
would indicate. Moreover, 300 road 
bridges had been destroyed by aerial at- 
tack or resistance activity. Beginning 
in June 1944, the destruction spread 
throughout the entire country, although 
Normandy and the eastern area were 
hardest hit. 

By September 1944, 94 bridges on the 
Seine were cut. That is to say, that with 
the exception of Paris, itself, all the 
bridges from the mouth of the river up 
to a few kilometers short of Nogent-sur- 
Seine had been destroyed. On the Loire, 
46 bridges had been cut, leaving no cross- 
ing between Nantes and Nevers. All 
bridges on the Rhone, and the Doubs, 
and all except two on the Saone, at Lyon, 
had been destroyed by September, caus- 
ing complete isolation of the southeastern 
area. Finally, the Mediterranean coast 
was cut off from the southeast of France 
by the destruction of 21 bridges on the 
Durance River between Avignon and 
Tallard, with the exception of the bridge 
at Manosque which was damaged but 
not destroyed. 


Repair and Reconstruction 


By August 1945, 300 bridges had been 
either completely reconstructed or re- 
paired; 3,200 temporary bridges were in 
use, and an additional 475 were in process 
of completion; 500 maintenance depots 
were either completely repaired or suf- 
ficiently so to be put into use: and, 
finally, 240 ferryboats were functioning 
where the length of destroyed sections 
precluded the use of temporary bridges. 

Among the works already completed 
were 6 bridges across the Seine, 19 
across the Loire, and 10 across the Rhone. 
At Lyon, where 22 out of 24 bridges had 
been destroyed, 12 crossings had been 
reestablished, 6 of the 22 breaks being 
completely repaired and 3 others were 
expected to be finished by the end of the 
year. A temporary bridge 310 meters 





long had been reconstructed across the 
Var. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that 
the task of rebuilding France’s bridges is 
far from complete. In Alsace, for ex- 
ample, which had approximately 15,000 
bridges, only the most important lines of 
communications are now operating. It 
is estimated that in order to complete in 
6 years the reparation of all bridges, they 
must be put back into service at the rate 
of three each day. 


Density of Highway Network 


The density of the highway network 
in France is one of the four highest in 
Europe—about 2 miles of road for every 
square mile of territory. The greatest 
density is found in and around Paris and 
in the northern industrial area, followed 
by the vicinity of Lorraine and the west- 
central Pyrenees tourist areas, whereas 
the least density of highway network is 
in the Central Massif and the High Alps 
areas. In the low-lying regions, such 
locations as the Landes, the Rhone delta, 
and the trough of Bresse and Dombes are 
well supplied with highways. 


Three Classes of Roads 


The roads are divided into three basic 
administrative classes—national, depart- 
mental, and local. The national roads 
are long-distance highways, the adminis- 
tration and maintenance of which are 
controlled by the National Government. 
The departmental roads are those con- 
necting principal towns of a department 
or adjoining departments, administered 
by the department but usually actually 
maintained by the National Government. 
The local roads, which serve as feeders 
for the national network, belong to the 
communes (communities) which are re- 
sponsible for their maintenance. It is 
the national roads with which this report 
is concerned, primarily. 

National roads of France vary in width 
from 13 feet to 36 feet, the majority being 
between 15 and 30 feet. Most roads are 
macadam surfaced, with stone and gravel 
substructure, hard and durable, and well 
maintained. Concrete construction is 
seldom found for long distances and is 
used only in heavy-traffic districts. In 
the urban areas there still may be found 
paving of the older type, such as stone- 
set and wood blocks. The load limit on 
all highways is regulated by law. A 
truck with two axles is limited to a gross 
weight of 15 metric tons with a maxi- 
mum of 10 tons on one axle. Trucks 
with three axles are limited to loads of 
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from 7 to 10 tons per axle where the dis- 
tance between axles varies from 3 to 10 
feet. 

During the war the maintenance of 
highways has been considerably below 
normal. The maximum gradient which 
has been fairly well established will not 
exceed 8 percent on any section of road 
more than 3,280 feet in length. Actual 
grades vary from 5 percent on a rolling 
terrain to 12 and 14 percent on mountain 
roads. Curves are limited to a radius 
of 984.2 feet of rolling terrain, with no 
minimum specification for mountain 
roads which contain many hairpin turns. 


Principal highways of France 


The maximum elevation on curves has 
been established at 8 percent. 

Roads in the Alps, the Pyrenees, and 
the Central Massif are subject to snow 
blockade, becoming difficult at elevations 
of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. In the Central 
Massif travel is suspended for 4 months 
of the year, beginning in August, at ele- 
vations above 4,265 feet. 

Bridges have constituted the principal 
weakness of the French road system, 
particularly in the southern part. Many 
are excessively narrow, and a large num- 
ber of those on the national highways 
will not carry more than 20 tons, while 


the capacity of many principal depart- 
mental and local highway bridges is lim- 
ited to loads ranging from 4 to 12 tons. 
It is contemplated that in the reconstruc- 
tion of bridges destroyed during the war, 
load limits will be somewhat increased 
to meet modern highway traffic condi- 
tions. 


Highway Traffic Heavy 


At the beginning of World War 2 
there were 80,000 kilometers of national 
roads, 25,000 kilometers of departmental 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Korea’s Foreign Trade— 


Prewar Trends Foreshadow Future Potentialities 


Ss A PART of the Japanese Empire 
for the past 35 years, Korea has not 
been significant as an area of world trade. 
Potentially it stands higher, however, 
among the commercial areas of the Far 
East than has been generally recognized. 
Its prewar trade was more important 
than that of other small countries of 
Asia, with the exception of British 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, those 
rich sources of rubber, tin, and other 
products. It was several times as large 
as the commerce of French Indochina, 
which has approximately the same popu- 
Jation. In 1939 Korea’s total trade (ex- 
ports and imports combined) amounted 
to a value of almost 2,400,000,000 yen, or 
about one-fourth as much as the total 
trade—foreign and colonial—of Japan 
Proper. Valued in United States cur- 
rency, it amounted to more than $620,- 
000,000. 

Technically, this trade should be re- 
ferred to as “external” rather than “‘for- 
eign” trade. Considering the Japanese 
Empire as a political unit, most of 
Korea’s prewar trade—having been with 
Japan—is to be regarded as domestic 
commerce within the Empire, or as the 
external commerce of Korea. Trade of 
Korea with countries other than Japan 
was small, and of that amount some was 
handled through Japan. Japanese of- 
ficial trade figures did not include trade 
with Korea or Formosa (Taiwan), be- 
cause these areas were parts of the Em- 
pire. Statistics published by the Govern- 
ment-General of Chosen (Korea), how- 
ever, covered both trade with Japan and 
trade with other countries.’ It is upon 
these data that analysis of Korea’s pre- 
war trade must be based. These figures 
(and those of the Government-General 
of Taiwan) indicate that trade with the 
two colonial areas was important to 
Japan Proper, being equal to about 30 
percent of the value of Japan’s trade with 
foreign countries during the years 1930 
to 1937. In 1938 and 1939 this ratio 
rose to more than 40 percent. 


Korea’s Trade With Japan 


Even prior to 1910, the year of Korea’s 
annexation to Japan, trade between the 
two countries was important. Before 
1903, only China (including Manchuria), 
Japan, and Russia figured in Korea’s 
trade returns, and Japan ranked first. 
Trade channels thus were established 
even before Japan gained political and 
——_—..___ 

"Figures have sometimes been quoted with- 
out reference to this difference between Jap- 
anese and Korean statistics, and hence in- 
accurate comparisons have been made. 


By Cuarves N. Hennine, Far East- 
ern Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 











With the occupation by United 
States forces of Korea, south of 
the 38th parallel, and the pro- 
spective establishment of an in- 
dependent Korea freed from 
Japanese rule, a spotlight has 
been thrown on an area in the 
Far East which is familiar to 
few inthis country. This article 
is an attempt to analyze Korea’s 
prewar trade, with a view to 
providing information on a com- 
merce which may offer new op- 
portunities to United States 
businessmen. As trade channels 
are reopened in the Far East, 
new facilities and trade connec- 
tions are sure to be established 
in Korea—which may then offer 
no small market to those in- 
terested in Far Eastern trade. 























economic domination of the strategic 
peninsula. 

In 1910, and the years immediately 
preceding, more than 75 percent of 
Korea’s exports usually went to Japan, 
and this ratio increased rapidly to more 
than 90 percent during the decade of 
the 1920’s. In this period Korea was an 
unindustrialized colonial area, primarily 
a source of foodstuffs and minerals, and 
exploited by Japan for the latter’s bene- 
fit. As late as 1935, rice constituted ap- 
proximately one-half of the total value 
of all exports from Korea, and minerals, 
ores, and metals constituted an addi- 
tional 15 percent. 

The ratio of Korea’s imports from Ja- 
pan to its total imports did not rise as 
rapidly as the parallel ratio for exports. 
By 1930, however, the ratio had reached 
80 percent, and, with the progress of in- 
dustrialization which began about that 
time, it rose to nearly 90 percent in 1938 
and 1939. Japan was supplying the im- 
ports necessary for Korea’s partial in- 
dustrialization which, available evidence 
suggests, reached greater proportions 
than has been generally known. In 1932 
the total gross value of industrial pro- 
duction in Korea was estimated at only 
300,000,000 yen, a small figure, indicating 
the predominantly agricultural charter 
of the country. The estimate for 1942 


was 2,700,000,000 yen—or a ninefold ex- 
pansion for the decade. Available re- 
ports suggest that, although some of this 
may have been the result of price in- 
creases, it is not greatly in error; partial 
industrialization by Japan—even though 
in great part developed for wartime pur- 
poses—has made Korea, like Manchuria, 
more highly industrialized than other 
areas of the Far East. 

Japan’s defeat, the difficult economic 
position of its industry, and the inevit- 
able hostility toward things Japanese all 
make it unlikely that Japan will be able 
to maintain either its prewar high level 
of foreign trade, or its lion’s share of 
trade with Korea or other areas which 
it controlled politically or economically. 
A decline in Korea’s trade also is to be 
anticipated, unless other sources for im- 
ports and other markets for Korea’s ex- 
ports can be found, and new trade chan- 
nels established. 


Trade With Manchuria 


Trade with Manchuria, and triangular 
trade between Korea, Manchuria, and 
Japan, have been important as well as 
the use of Korea as a route for Japanese 
shipments to Manchuria. Some trade 
went directly from such ports as Tsuruga 
and Niigata across the Sea of Japan to 
Ch’ongjin (Seishin), Najin (Rashin), 
and Unggi (Yuki) in Korea, and thence 
on up into Manchuria. More important 
was the trade which crossed the 120-mile 
straits between Japan and the southern 
part of Korea, and proceeded up the 
peninsula via the main railway from 
Pusan (Fusan) to Antung in Manchuria. 
It Was an increasing trade with Man- 
churia which brought a decline in 
Japan’s share in Korea’s trade in im- 
mediate prewar years, for materials mov- 
ing from Japan to Manchuria were 
shipped to Korea and thereafter reex- 
ported, sometimes after further process- 
ing.’ In 1936 about 87 percent of Korea’s 
exports went to Japan and about 10 
percent to Manchuria, whereas only 73 


>The McCune-Reischauer system for the 
Romanization of Korean names has been 
followed in this article (with the omission 
of its diacritical marks), and Japanese names 
for places in Korea have been added in paren- 
theses to aid in identification. There has 
been no single accepted standard for the 
Romanization of Korean names, partly be- 
cause Japanese names have been in general 
use on most maps for the last 35 years, and 
the need for uniformity in the spelling of 
Korean place names is acute. 

3 When such goods were directly consigned 
it is not believed that they were included at 
all in Korea’s trade returns, but only in those 
of Japan and of “Manchukuo.* 
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percent went to Japan in 1939 and more 
than 20 percent to Manchuria. 

Substantial exports to Manchuria may 
continue, with an increased trade be- 
tween the two areas possible even though 
an independent Korea may establish a 
customs frontier along the Yalu and 
Tumen Rivers. The economic relation- 
ships between the two areas are close, 
and commercia! relations between China 
and Korea have in the past been of mu- 
tual benefit. It is quite probable that 
China, including Manchuria, may regain 
in Korea’s trade the larger position which 
it occupied prior to 1905. 


Trade With the United States 


In the years around 1910, the United 
States ranked fourth in Korea’s trade, 
following Japan, China, and the United 
Kingdom. In recent years the United 
States has been almost the only Western 
country of any importance in direct 
trade with Korea—with the United 
Kingdom having a very small percentage. 
Even the United States has had but a 
very small fraction, although this has 
been larger than recorded figures indi- 
cate, because some trade flowed indi- 
rectly via Japan. The share of the 
United States in Korea’s imports reached 
a peak of nearly 8 percent in 1920. Be- 
cause Japan cannot be expected to main- 
tain its prewar control of trade with 
former colonial areas, the United States 
might reasonably expect to reach or 
exceed this figure. Even with a probable 
decline of aimost one-half in Korea’s im- 
ports from the peak year of 1939, United 
States exports to Korea would amount— 
if the United States should gain as 
much as 10 percent of Korea’s trade—to 
$18,000,000 or more. 


Korea’s Imports 


Perhaps the most outstanding char- 
acteristic of Korea’s trade was the steady 
and quite rapid growth in imports. In 
1910, imports were valued at less than 
40,000,000 yen. Less than three decades 
later, in 1939, their value reached nearly 
1,400,000,000 yen. This increase by more 
than thirtyfold represents a remarkable 
growth in import trade. It holds a good 
deal of significance in any study of 
Korea’s potential economic development, 
for it emphasizes the result of Japanese 
activity—even though that activity in- 
volved ruthless exploitation of Korea for 
Japan’s benefit. 

The factors which explain this in- 
crease are of interest because they indi- 
cate that Korea has already an impor- 
tant basis for substantial foreign trade. 
Price increases, of course, accounted for 
some of the higher value, and the larger 
number of Japanese residing in Korea 
necessarily meant increased imports to 
provide for their demand. This demand 
was important, however, chiefly in cer- 
tain commodities imported primarily for 
consumption by the Japanese popula- 
tion, such as sake (rice wine) and a 
number of manufactured foodstuffs. In 
the case of imports consumed by the 
Korean population, the Japanese made 
little difference, for they were less than 
3 percent of the total population. Ko- 
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reans returning from Japan, Manchuria, 
and China could easily offset the loss in 
population if the Japanese return to 
their homeland. 

More important than the two factors 
mentioned above were (1) Japanese de- 
velopments in Korea which facilitated 
trade by providing its prerequisites in the 
form of transportation facilities and 
trading organization; (2) the rate of 
industrialization of Korea; and (3) the 
continued inflow of Japanese capital. 


Prerequisites to Trade 


Not the least important of Japan’s 
activities in Korea was the development 


of ports, railroads, roads, and other 
facilities essential to a commercial 
economy. Korea now probably has 


about 4,500 miles of railroads, about 
one-third as much as China including 
Manchuria. Main lines up the peninsula 
provide transportation from southern 
ports to the Manchurian border, and 
connections are provided to each of a 
dozen good ports. Roads, although less 
well developed than railroads, are much 
improved as compared with the cart 
tracks and trails which formed the chief 
routes of transport when Japan annexed 
Korea. Major roads link the largest 
cities, and connect them with their ports. 

In prewar years more than 15,000,000 
tons of shipping entered Korea’s ports 
annually, most of it Japanese-owned. 
More than 50 steamship lines connected 
with Japan and other countries, and 
each of the largest ports annually 
handled several million tons of shipping. 

Also of importance were Japanese ef- 
forts to increase production and to 
develop commercial organization. At 
least for crops and minerals in which 
they were interested, Japanese efforts 
to increase production were moderately 
successful. Total production of rice was 
more than 20 percent higher in imme- 
diate prewar years than in the period 
1916 to 1920, with acreage remaining 
about the same. From 1919 to 1938, ac- 
cording to available statistics, the fish 
catch quadrupled. Mineral production 
increased rapidly during immediate pre- 
war years, although this must be attrib- 
uted in good part to war demands. Fi- 
nally, the development of the trading 
organization of the large Japanese con- 
cerns in Korea, the standardization of 
products, and the establishment of the 
Japanese currency system cannot be 
ignored as aids to the development of 
commerce. 


[ndustrialization 


Industrialization of Korea began about 
1930. It was in 1927 that the Chosen 
Nitrogen Fertilizer Company was incor- 
porated, but the operation of its plant 
near Hamhung (Kanko) in northeast 
Korea did not begin until 1930. This 
and related companies of the Noguchi 
interests represent the heaviest industrial 
investments in the country, and consti- 
tute the core of its heavy industry. Like 
Yoshisuke Aikawa in Manchuria, Jun 
Noguchi in Korea was the dominant Jap- 
anese industrial figure. The total paid- 
up capital of his top holding company 
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and its subsidiaries—of which the mog 
important were established in Koreg— 
gave the Noguchi interests fifth place in 
1939 among Japan’s big concerns, pre- 
ceded only by Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Mangyo 
(the Manchuria Industrial Development 
Company of Mr. Aikawa), and Yasuda, 

Progress of the partial industrializg. 
tion of Korea brought with it the estap. 
lishment of textile mills, pulp and Paper 
mills, additional chemical plants, iron 
and steel mills, plants processing Marine 
products, cement plants, and, during im. 
mediate prewar years, even a smal] ma- 
chinery and tool industry. Particularly 
important was the development of hydro. 
electric power, with total installed ea. 
pacity probably giving Korea second or 
third rank in the Far East behind Japan 
Proper and possibly Manchuria. Includ. 
ing the installations on the Yalu River 
which rank among the largest in the 
world (but from which power is supplied 
also to Manchuria), Korea has at least 
six major power projects and a sizable 
number of smaller electric power plants. 
All of the major power projects are ]o- 
cated in the northern part of the penin- 
sula, at present under Russian occupa- 
tion. 

The developments in Korea’s indus- 
trial and power fields are of great signifi. 
cance because—according to present in- 
formation—they remained practically 
untouched by bombings during the war. 
and are ready now for operation either 
to provide for Korea’s immediate needs 
or for the production of export commod- 
ities. 


Japanese Capital 


Companies and plants such as those 
established by Jun Noguchi (including 
what was probably the largest ammonium 
sulfate plant in the Japanese Empire) 
represent a substantial Japanese invest- 
ment of capital in Korea. The exact 
amount is difficult to estimate, but it was 
probably only somewhat less than that 
invested in Manchuria. The Japanese 
Government estimated Japanese invest- 
ments made in Manchuria during the 8 
years, 1933 to 1940, inclusive, at more 
than $1,000,000,000 ‘converted from yen 
at the exchange rates prevailing in those 
years). If industrialization is to con- 
tinue. Korea’s balance-of-payments po- 
sition must be such that imports needed 
for that industrialization may be made. 
To the extent that exports are insuff- 
cient, gold shipments, tourist and mis- 
sionary receipts, and an inflow of capital 
(in all probability from sources other 
than Japan) may make possible con- 
tinued imports of capital equipment. 


Balance of Payments 


With the exception of the years 1924 
and 1925, Korea had an import balance 
every year from the beginning of the 
present century and for a number of 
years prior to that time. This excess of 
imports was large, relative to Korea's 
total trade, in the early part of this cen- 
tury—larger than in recent years—but 
the absolute amounts became much 
greater after 1932, amounting in 1939 t0 
381,654,000 yen, or about $100,000,000. 
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How was this excess of imports offset in 
Korea’s balance of payments? 

Korea’s mines produce sizable amounts 
of gold, the country having vied with the 
Philippines in recent years for the posi- 
tion of leading gold producer in the Far 
Fast. Most of this gold was-shipped to 
Japan. In 1936, the last year for which 
the Government-General of Chosen pub- 
lished figures for gold movements, ship- 
ments of gold to Japan were valued at 
approximately 50,000,000 yen (about $14,- 
500,000). These figures may have un- 
derstated the actual position, but it is 
unlikely that gold exports ever greatly 
exceeded a dollar value of $30,000,000 in 
any one year. It has been estimated that 
py 1939 Korea's g01d_ production 
amounted to 950,000 fine ounces, which 
at $31 an ounce* would be valued at 
$29,450,000. 

Even assuming the export of all gold 
produced in the country, a substantial 
excess (perhaps $70,000,000) of imports 
of merchandise and treasure Over ex- 
ports remained. This was offset chiefly 
py Japanese Capital investment in Korea, 
plus relatively small tourist and mis- 
sionary receipts. 

If industrialization and improvement 
of living conditions in Korea are to take 
place, vigorous efforts directed toward 
stimulation of exports and provision of 
fore'gn exchange necessary for imports 
will be an absolute requisite. Korea 
might with advantage establish a for- 
eign trade bureau designed to stimulate 
exports, provide informational and other 
assistance to importers and exporters, 
and encourage—should the Korean Gov- 
ernment so desire—capital investments 
from abroad. 
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Commodity Groups in Trade 


The accompanying table summarizes 
Korea’s prewar trade by commodity 
groups and indicates the preponderance 
of foodstuffs and minerals among ex- 
ports, and of textiles and machinery 
among imports. The figures are for 
Korea's total trade, including trade with 
Japan and that with foreign countries. 


Textiles and Machinery 


Two groups of commodities, namely, 
textiles and machinery, accounted for 
almost one-half of Korea’s prewar im- 
ports. Textiles, clothing, and textile 
raW materials, as a group, represented 
27 percent of the imports in 1935, and 





‘It should be noted that Korea is not 
unique in this respect, China also having had 
an excess of imports every year from 1900 to 
1940. 

The official Japanese price of gold was 
approximately $31 an ounce. Additionally to 
newly mined gold, however, some gold was 
purchased from the public, and this too may 
have been exported 

‘This somewhat oversimplifies the situa- 
Yon. In addition to its import (debit) bal- 
ance in merchandise trade, Korea had a debit 
balar ce for interest, insurance, and profit and 
dividend payments. Gold exports and Jap- 
anese Capital investments in Korea (plus a 
small grant from the Japanese Government 
o the Government-General of Chosen) off- 
set not only the merchandise debit balance, 
but the debit balance on other current ac- 
Counts as well. 
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Trade of Korea by Commodity Groups 1935-39 
{In thousands of yen] 
Commodity groups 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
| | 
Exports: | } 
Foodstuffs, beverages, and tobacco 302, 213 | 318, 229 | 309, 583 408, 455 | 302, 559 
Minerals, ores, and metals ! 78, 608 | 81, 501 | 111,814 146, 759 | 222, 697 
Textile raw materials 41, 189 | 37, 995 | 42,771 41, 675 60, 478 
Textiles (including clothing) 17, 651 24, 192 47, 812 60, 734 84, 102 
Fertilizers 32, 153 | 40, 427 37, 906 40, 298 53. 783 
Fish meal n. a. 1, 904 3, 637 8, 387 | 14, 013 
Oils, fats, and waxes 17,074} 22165| 32,756 32, 132 | 53, 647 
Chemicls, dyes, and drugs 7, 555 9, 831 | 17, 343 23, 873 | 33, 489 
Machinery 4, 004 | 4, 767 | 9, 789 14, 334 | 25, 735 
Paper, pulp, and products 2 4,550 | 2 4,129 | 29, 984 3 18, 664 | 22, 290 
Furs, skins, and leather 4,112 | 4, 7€8 | 6,903 | 13, 207 | 8, 047 
Postal parcels 8, 343 9, 138 | 12, 150 11, 272 | 14, 717 
Metal manufactures n. a. m. a. | Nn. a. | 48, 639 | 20, 932 
Lumber 8, 122 | 7, 448 9, 390 | 5, 323 | 11, 741 
Animals 4, 897 4, 686 | 5, 200 | 8, 606 | 16, 820 
Other commodities § 20,325 | 522,193 | 828 565 | 37, 248 | 61, 744 
Total.. 550, 796 593, 313 | 685, 543 | 879, 606 1, 006, 794 
Imports | | | 

Textiles 93, 813 | 98, 337 | 105, 081 | 141, 600 184, 164 
Clothing 37, 543 | 46, 212 45, 982 | 63, 358 80, 562 
Textile raw materials 48, 621 | 49, 333 | 60, 140 | 62, 270 | 53; 408 
Machinery 35, 603 45, 786 | 60,451 | 82, 997 137, 897 
Metal manufactures 34, 012 45, 599 55, 871 | 74, 521 | 102, 698 
Vehicles 21, 582 26, 968 29, 990 | 35, 630 | 51, 519 
Instruments 9, 625 11, 427 14, 990 | 13, 650 | 17, 030 
Minerals, ores, and metals 76, 227 90, 371 127, 065 163, 406 | 208, 388 
Foodstuffs, beverages, and tobacco 112, 416 125, 183 120, 075 115, 317 | 185, 783 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes 28, 548 31, 515 35, 232 53, 070 | 63, 510 
Paper and pulp 21, 855 24, 959 30, 966 40, 979 47, 100 
Fertilizers 26, 162 41, 391 28, 330 38, 656 | 26, 448 
Oils, fats, and waxes 33, 324 38, 215 44, 510 42, 384 | 44, 927 
Lumber 12, 868 15, 571 18, 046 | 25, 063 | 40, 968 
Postal parcels 13, 895 13, 726 16, 141 18, 075 19, 523 
Pottery and glass 10, 236 11, 478 13, 326 | 17, 535 24, 988 
Hides, skins, and leather 4, 798 4, 203 5, 867 10, 968 6, 197 
Animals 1, 188 1, 496 2, 144 | 2, 485 5, 881 
Other commodities 37, O87 40, 647 56, 346 | 53, 964 87, 457 
Total 659, 403 762, 417 863, 553 | 1,055, 928 1, 388, 448 





n. 4.=Not available 
Includes pottery, glass, and manufactures thereof. 
? Includes only pulp and foreign-style paper 
Exports of paper products and paper, except foreign-style 
Japan 
‘ Exports to countries other than Japan. 


, are included only 


when made to countries other than 


' Including those for which separate figures are not available. 


SOURCE 


NOTE, 


28.791; 1938, 28.451; and 1939, 25.963 

23 percent in 1939. The country was self- 
sufficient neither in textiles nor in tex- 
tile raw materials before the war, and 
it is unlikely that the percentage of self- 
sufficiency has increased, especially since 
some textile plants no doubt were con- 
verted to the manufacture of munitions 
during the war. In 1935, Korea’s do- 
mestic production of about 175,000,000 
square yards provided for considerably 
less than one-half of its textile needs of 
approximately 420,000,000 square yards. 
The decline in imports of cotton textiles 
during the following years was compen- 
sated for by larger imports of rayon and 
staple fiber piece goods, used as wartime 
substitutes. 

Cotton production, although it reached 
nearly 200,000 bales annually prior to 
the war, was insufficient for domestic 
consumption, net imports averaging 
30,000,000 pounds annually. Wool pro- 
duction is insignificant because sheep 
have never done well despite efforts to 
promote their raising. Only in raw silk 
have exports exceeded imports.’ 

Establishment of additional textile 
plants may, however, lessen the volume 
of textile imports even if, as was the case 
in Japan, necessary raw materials must 
be imported. Smaller textile imports 


‘In silk textiles there was again an ex- 
cess of imports. Imports provided for more 
than one-half of total domestic consumption. 


Exchange value of the yen was as follows, in United States cents per ven 
: I ) 


lables of Trade and Shipping of Chosen, Government-General of Chosen. 


1935, 28.707; 1936, 29.022; 1937, 


would permit foreign exchange obtained 
from exports to be utilized for the pur- 
chase of commodities essential for in- 
dustrialization, and of commodities 
which cannot be produced in Korea. 
During prewar years there was a rapid 
increase in Korea’s imports of machinery, 
together with some growth of an “infant” 
machinery industry. Machinery, metal 
manufactures, vehicles, and instruments, 
together accounted for 15 percent of 
total imports in 1935, and 22 percent in 
1939. Interesting comparisons may be 
made both with Japan and with Man- 
churia. In 1939, Korea’s imports of 
machinery, vehicles, and instruments 
totaled 206,000,000 yen, whereas Japan’s 
imports cf the same groups of products 
totaled only 288,000,000 yen. In 1937, 
Korea’s imports of machinery, vehicles, 
and vessels totaled 90,000,000 yen, Man- 
churia’s 112,000,000 yen; and in 1939 
Manchuria’s imports of machinery alone 
totaled 200,000,000, Korea’s 116,000,000 
yen. The volume of Korea’s imports as 
compared with those of Manchuria— 
commonly regarded as Japan’s conti- 
nental center cf heavy industry—suggests 
that in Korea also progress was made in 
industrialization, perhaps to a greater 
extent than has been realized. 
Substantial imports of capital goods 
would be necessary for continued in- 
dustrialization, and it is for tlfe continu- 
(Continued on p. 48) 
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Panamanian Government 
Spurs New Construction 


ONSTRUCTION in the Republic of 

Panama promises to reach unprec- 
edented heights when the 1945 records 
are compiled, and may continue to rise 
in 1946. Much of the work projected is 
to be undertaken by or on behalf of the 
Panamanian Government, according to 
a series of reports appearing in the press 
of that country, and will include the con- 
struction of new low-cost dwellings to 
replace dilapidated tenements in over- 
crowded urban areas, new tourist hotels 
in various sections of the country, and 
a national park along the Trans- 
Isthmian Highway. A large-scale de- 
velopment plan for Panama City also 
will be initiated. 


Low-Cost Housing 


Small dwellings are needed in Panama 
to help solve the housing problem of the 
low-income classes. Announcement was 
made on August 16, 1945, of a plan to 
build 1,250 workmen’s dwellings in the 
suburbs of Panama City. In September 
the number was increased to between 
1,500 and 1,620 dwelling units. This de- 
velopment, which will be financed and 
carried out by the Panamanian Bank 
of Urbanization and Rehabilitation, is 
designed as a completely equipped com- 


By Frances M. Coston, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce’ 


munity with its own school, church, 
theater, public market, and shops. Al- 
though the site has not definitely been 
chosen, it will cover an area of about 70 
hectares encircled by a wide highway. 
Approximately 8 percent of the enclosed 
space will be used for connecting parks 
and streets. 

Present plans call for the houses to be 
constructed in double units separated by 
patios. At the rear of each 250-square- 
meter lot there will be a garage. Each 
dwelling will have 54 square meters of 
floor space and will consist of a living 
room with folding doors to divide it into 
three sleeping units, a combined kitchen 
and dining room, and bath. Monthly 
rentals will not exceed $20, and occu- 
pants may purchase the dwelling by 
making slightly higher monthly pay- 
ments over a 20-year period 

Four additional tenement buildings 
also have been planned for erection in 


Based on reports submitted by the U. S 
Foreign Service 





Flatau photo ; courtesy Pan American Uniot 


This stunning modernistic building is Panama City’s Police Headquarters 


Panama City, one of which will comprise 
68 one-room and 4 two-room apart. 
ments, and another will consist of 4% 
one-room apartments. Each apartment 
will have its own kitchen and bath 
Specific plans for the other two build. 
ings have not yet been announced, A). 
though the Bank of Urbanization ang 
Rehabilitation has been authorized to 
assume sole charge of the construction 
of low-cost dwellings, these tenement 
buildings will proceed under the ays. 
pices of the Social Security Fund, inas. 
much as the sites have been acquired 
by the Fund. 

Drawings and specifications also have 
been completed for 6 of the 12 tene- 
ment buildings planned to be erected ip 
the Santa Cruz area. These will be con- 
structed under the sponsorship of the 
Bank. 


Hotels To Attract Tourists 


The Government of Panama is paving 
the way for a flourishing tourist trade. 
The Tourist Section of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce has recom- 
mended that the facilities offered visi- 
tors to the Republic be improved. The 
“Section” is reported to believe that the 
construction of modern, clean, and com- 
fortable hotels under proper manage- 
ment offers one of the most profitable 
fields of investment for Panamanians. 
After studying various regions of the 
Republic, the Tourist Section has recom- 
mended the construction of a 200-room 
hotel at Panama City, a 100-room hotel 
at Colon, one of 25 rooms in the San 
Blas Islands, and one containing from 
10 to 25 rooms in the Perlas Islands. The 
hotel in the San Blas Islands, suggests 
the “Section,” should be suitable for 
travelers wishing to spend either a day 
or a week there. A _ yacht-club-style 
hotel, designed to attract tourists inter- 
ested in fishing and aquatic sports, is 
suggested for the Perlas Islands. 

In addition, the construction of 4 
modern tourist hotel is planned at HB 
Volcan, Province of Chiriqui. In a- 
cordance with the National Tourist Com- 
mission's policy of encouraging and stim- 
ulating the building of resort hotels in 
the interior of the country, it is reported 
probable that the Government will buy 
about 30 percent of the shares of the el- 
terprise. The Government also has ap- 
propriated $75,000 for the equipment and 
completion of the new hotel in David. 

Plans also have been made to erect 8 
large, modern hotel in Panama City 3% 
a complement to the new airport, the 
Government being very much interested 
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in such a project. A $5,000,000 corpora- 
tion has been formed, and 250,000 shares 
of $20 each will be offered to the public. 
Founders’ shares have been subscribed in 
the amount of $500,000, of which about 
half has been paid. It has been reported 
that the Government of Panama will ex- 
tend numerous guaranties and facilities 
to the firm undertaking the construction 
of the hotel and will guarantee to the 
contracting firm a minimum of 4 percent 
interest on its capital. Preliminary plans 
call for a hotel containing at least 400 
rooms. 


New International Airport 


One of the most important public- 
works projects under construction in the 
Republic is the new international airport 
for Panama City, the cost of which is 
estimated at $8,860,800. Contracts for 
the clearing and grading of land for the 
airport already have been awarded, and 
the road leading to the property is being 
built. The airport is being designed by 
a United States engineering firm, and 
bids for its construction are expected to 
be called for in December. 


Stimulating Varied Plans 


Approximately 250 acres of land on 
both sides of the Trans-Isthmian High- 
way have been set aside for a national 
park, while the Compania Hipica Na- 
cional, operator of the national race 
track, will pay an additional $25,000 
monthly to the Government, which plans 
to use this income to finance the con- 
struction of a $3,000,000 national sani- 
tarium for tuberculosis patients, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the President 
of the Republic. For the present, at 
least, the Government has abandoned its 
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In the San Blas Islands a new hotel is to be built. 


plan for constructing a National Lottery 
building at Colon. 

The erection of new school buildings 
throughout the Republic continues to be 
of paramount interest. Contracts have 
been awarded to private firms for the 
building of 11 schools in the Province of 
Cocle at a total cost of $358,000, and for 








Photo by C. Enders ; courtesy Pan American Union 


Main building of a modern hospital in the Republic of Panama 


several schools in the Province of Chiri- 
qui at a cost of $158,000. 

The beach at San Francisco de la 
Caleta will have to be improved if it is 
to be made a popular resort spot for resi- 
dents of Panama City who seek holiday 
outings. At the request of the mayor of 
that district, an engineering commission 
is studying methods of improving the 
beach. The project includes general 
cleaning and landscaping, the removal 
of stones which now cover the area, and 
the construction of an underwater fence 
to protect bathers from sharks. The 
waste water now discharged into the sea 
in that area will be analyzed, and, if it 
proves to be contaminated, appropriate 
steps will be taken to correct the condi- 
tion, 


New Rules and Requirements 


New regulations governing the con- 
struction of buildings in Panama City 
are reported to have been put into effect 
about the end of July 1945. As part of 
this operation a laboratory is to be es- 
tablished for the purpose of testing con- 
struction materials to determine whether 
they meet the specifications; buildings 
under construction will be subject to 
periodical inspection to make certain 
that they comply with existing legal reg- 
ulations; and Certificates of Proficiency 
will be issued by the National Technical 
Council in an effort to prevent construc- 
tion by inexperienced builders. 

In addition, according to regulations 
established May 31, 1945, applicable to 
the entire Republic of Panama, owners 
of real-estate developments will be re- 
quired to construct the various roads and 
connecting crossroads indicated in the 

(Continuéd on p. 50) 
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Mexico’s Leather Goods: 
Developments and Trends 


HE WAR YEARS witnessed a tre- 
mendous growth in production of 
Mexican leather goods, long distin- 
guished by their originality of design 
and craftsmanship. Although official 
production statistics are lacking, reliable 
trade sources estimate that the output 
has increased sevenfold since 1939. Dur- 
ing this period Mexican leather products 
have had much wider distribution at 
home, and foreign demand has increased 
sharply. Value of exports has risen 
from $19,500 in 1939 to an estimated 
figure of more than $1,000,000 for 1945. 
Mexico’s factory leather-goods output 
is generally of rather plain design as 
compared with that in other countries. 
There is, however, only a small factory 
production, the small household estab- 
lishments scattered throughout the coun- 
try supplying the larger share of the 
trade. The Mexican craftsman orna- 
ments his product with tooling, weaving, 
or plaiting. He applies originality to his 
design, often employing native motifs, 
and he executes his work with care. The 
result has been that articles so pro- 
duced have, on a small scale, attained 





Based On Reports From U.S. 
Consulates 


wide distribution and acceptance and 
have been able to compete successfully 
at home and abroad with factory-made 
products, despite generally lower prices 
of the latter. 


Production Specialized 


A wide variety of goods is produced by 
the Mexican leather-goods industry. In 
addition to shoes, which are not covered 
in this article, there are wallets, purses, 
handbags, pocketbooks, and pocket cases 
of many kinds; household goods jpclud- 
ing picture frames, book covers, and 
table pads; luggage, including suitcases 
and trunks: harness and saddlery; hol- 
sters of various types; and waist belts, 
gloves, and clothing are among other 
products. 

The household establishments produc- 


ing leather goods tend to specialize their 


output. Many concentrate on making 
hand-tooled wallets and billfolds, an im- 


Mexican worker hand-tooling native designs on leather 


portant share of which are hand-laceg 
with very little stitching by machine or 
needle. Others make various cases ang 
allied products requiring very little hang 
decoration. Some specialize in producing 
elaborately tooled saddles with silver 
accessories. These saddles are on display 
wherever high-class saddlery is shown, 
and have found particular favor in both 
Texas and California 


Output Greatly Increased 


Statistics are not available as to the 
volume of production in 1939, but it was 
probably not greatly in excess of $1,500.. 
000. Mexican sources state that there 
are more than 1,500 household and fac- 
tory producers of leather goods, other 
than footwear, now operating. The ay- 
erage yearly output of all producers was 
estimated at less than $5,000 each for 
the entire industry in 1944, and indi- 
cations are that the 1945 total will 
be in excess of $10,000,000 or an increase 
of about $2,500,000. Because of the 
large number of individual craftsmen en- 
gaged in making these products on their 
own account, it is not possible to obtain 
a break-down in quantity or value of out- 
put by specific types of articles. Ob- 
servers express the opinion that personal 
leather goods, such as_ pocketbooks, 
purses, and wallets, comprise the largest 
share of production, followed closely by 
novelties, waist belts, and saddlery 


Foreign Demand Grows 


Prior to the war many of the small 
leather goods made were sold in the 
cities and larger towns to local or tour- 
ist trade. The volume of exports was 
small. With the beginning of hostilities, 
foreign demand increased sharply and 
Mexican producers were quick to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to expand 
their export sales. Merchants in other 
countries, particularly the United States, 
were endeavoring to obtain salable goods 
to replace those formerly imported from 
European sources of supply. The extent 
of increase in exports is shown by the 
fact that 3.950 kilograms of leather goods 
were exported in 1940, whereas in the 
first 9 months of 1944 nearly 80,000 kilo- 
grams were exported. 

Although the United States was the 
leading market for these exports, in- 
creased shipments were made to other 
countries, with indications of further 
expansion in the near future. It is be- 
lieved that the volume of foreign sales 
could have been increased still further 
if it had been possible to devise some 
plan which would have provided contact 
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between household producers and export 
ustomers. ’ 

: Statistics covering the Mexican export 
trade in leather goods during the last 
41 years are presented in an accompany- 
ing table. 


there was local demand still unsatisfied 
by local production. 

In December 1944 import duties were 
increased by from 60 to 100 percent, 
which aided the domestic-production 
situation. 

Bags, purses, and wallets, of which the 
United States is the principal supplier, 
comprise the largest share of the imports 
of leather goods into Mexico. The ac- 
companying tables show the volume and 
value of this trade for the latest period 
for which official statistics are available. 
For comparative purposes the trade is 
given in purses, bags, and wallets, and for 
all leather products. It may be noted 
that the United States accounted for 80 
percent of the quantity and 75 percent of 
the value of bags, wallets, and purses, im- 
ported by Mexico in the first 6 months of 
1944, and in all leather goods it supplied 
more than 76 percent of the weight and 
almost 70 percent of the value. 


Domestic Business Good 


Mexican sppliers likewise increased 
the volume of domestic business during 
the war. General increases in consumer 
incomes during the war years permitted 
more vacations and much more travel 
within the country, and sales of domestic 
leather goods to these “tourist” consum- 
ers were exceptionally high. There was 
also a considerable increase in sales to 
other local customers. While local pro- 
ducers were able to supply the greatest 
proportion of business in small leather 
articles, they were concerned with the rise 
in imports during 1944, indicating that 


Eeports of Leather Goods From Mexico 





1940) 104) 1942 1943 First 6 


Commodity 











seem to be doubtful whether the entire 
volume of business attained in the past 
2 years, especially in the export field, can 
be maintained. The largest market for 
Mexico’s leather goods has been, of 
course, the United States, where it is 
reasonable to assume that demand, at 
least in some lines, may decrease since 


Im provement and Expansion 


There has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the quality of production during 
recent years. Importers, particularly in 
the United States, were interested in the 
Mexican products and made recom- 
mendations for better grades and ap- 


pearance. Then, too, the Mexican domestic production is no longer subject 
artisan was materially aided by war- to abnormal restrictions and imports 
refugee skill. Many experienced de- from other established sources may soon 
signers and leather workers from be resumed on a normal basis. Great 


European countries came to Mexico to 
settle. Those who entered the leather 
trade produced skillfully, and passed on 
to their Mexican coworkers suggestions 
for improving not only their workman- 
ship but also the variety of their output. 

Doubtless some of the wartime ex- 
pansion of the Mexican leather-goods in- 
dustry will become permanent. It would 


Lossibility lies in the development of 
special novelty items designed to appeal 
particularly to United States tourist 
trade, which is expected to increase 
throughout the entire Western Hemis- 
phere. Added to this is the strong possi- 
bility that demand in Mexico itself as 
well as some of the other American re- 
publics will continue above prewar levels. 
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kK ilk . IK ilo- : kK ilo . Kk ile > k ilo- . : 

gral Pese gran Pesos ran I “a grams Pesos crams Pesos 
Leather glove } 413 421 | 70, 469 833 (123, 324 2, 90M 253, 346 1, 763 119, 593 
Leather garments 105 | 2,757 99 | 2,212 405 | 10,528 | 4,432 48, 622 544 26, 585 
Rags, billfolds, ete 1,04 | 53,679 | 2,023 | 86,249 | 8,616 (383,352 | 56, 501 |3, 825,831 | 20, 525 11, 648, 423 
B gs and cases 153 9, 654 4,434 | 25,985 | 36,964 |173,051 | 10,439 184, 230 1, 969 134, 545 
Sporting goods 1(4 1,373 “4 6, 130 att) 5 O07 2 378 41,242 | 8,164! 192. 198 
Other leather good 1, 731 | 34,559 | 2,223 | 36,565 | 7,200 | 68, 184 | 23,534 | 562,384 | 25,163 | 509, 373 
Total 950 107,435 | 10,454 |227,610 | 54,587 |763, 546 |100, 280 |4, 915, 655 | 58, 128 |2, 630, 717 

Verican Imports of Leather Goods 
1942 1943 First 6 months 1944 
Commodity, and country of origin 
kK ilograms Pesos kilograms Pesos Kilograms Pesos 
Wallets, bags, purse 
United States 41, 553 190, 397 3, 242 106, 547 2, 217 160, 543 
United Kingdom 330 20, 146 258 2s, 41 175 21, 460 
Argentina 3 60 10 210 230 17, 527 
Guatemala 20 22 1, 242 If 13, 580 
Others l 12 33 045 13 556 
Total 4, 887 220, 225 s, SOS 227, 485 2, 738 213, 666 
Total leather gin nl S 

United States 16, 117 628, 408 13, 424 641, 604 6, 922 350, 802 
United Kingdom 820 AT, OO7 107 29, 620 ret 38, 991 
Argentina 29 412 AS 3, 846 1, 321 75, 092 
Guatemala ‘7 2, 346 AS 15, 232 342 36, 871 
Others 234 1, S41 55 1,316 55 2,201 
Total 17, 237 602, 074 14, 032 701, 618 9, 023 4, 047 
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Contributors’ 
Column 


Frances M. Coston (“Panamanian 
Government Spurs New Construc- « 
tion”) —Bornin Whitesville,N. Y. Edu- 
cated in public schools in Washington, 
D. C., State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y., and the University of California. 
A. B. degree from Ceorge Washington 
University. Traveled extensively in 
California and other Western States. 
Taught 4 years in private and public 
schools. Entered Federal service in 
March 1941 in the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, Department of Interior; trans- 
ferred to the Leather Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
April 1942. Since December 1944 Busi- 
ness Assistant in the Industrial Projects 
Unit. 


Charles N. Henning (“Korea’s Foreign 
Trade”).—Born in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Graduate of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, 1938; member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. Teaching assistant in eco- 
nomics and statistics at that university, 
1939 to 1941. M. A. in economics, 1940. 
Lecturer in economics, 1941, specializing 
in problems in international economics. 
Joined staff of Far Eastern Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
June 1942. Now head of the Manchuria 
and Korea section of the Far Eastern 
Unit and specialist in Far Eastern tariffs 
and finance. 





The first unit of a plant in British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, to chemically harden 
softwoods, principally hemlock, has been 
completed, according to a Canadian lum- 
ber magazine. Production was sched- 
uled to start about the latter part of 
August and the treated wood was ex- 
pected to be on the market in the early 
fall. 





The recent erection at Killburn, Aus- 
tralia, of a plant for the manufacture 
of hot-rolled seamless steel tubes gives 
South Australia a new industry, accord- 
ing to the press. Employing about 150 
workers, the new plant is expected to 
produce between 5,000 and 6,000 tons of 
good-quality tubes a year. 





In 1944, Argentina exported to the 
United States 18,390 kilograms of patent 
medicines, and 301,299 kilograms of me- 
dicinal herbs (124,640 kilograms in 1943) , 
according to an Argentine trade journal. 





Announcement has been made of the 
arrival in Italy of 600 sewing machines 
and a large supply of needles and repair 
parts. A distribution center is being 
set up, according to reports. 





Canadian imports of glass and glass- 
ware during the 6 months ending June 
1945 were valued at $8,359,000, compared 
with $6,630,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as ex- 
port opportunities are in short supply or 
that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers shown here refer to numbered 
items in sections below] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 20, 37 

Automotive Equipment: 17, 18 

Building Materials: 2 

Chemicals: 6, 10, 19, 27 

Clothing: 22, 34 

Confectionery: 8 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 1, 9, 
10, 13, 15, 16 

Fats and Oils: 5 

Florists’ Supplies: 29 

Foodstuffs: 5 

Glass and Glassware: 6, 14 

Hardware: 2, 11 

Household Appliances and Equipment: 9, 
25, 34 

Insecticides: 31 

Instruments: 23 

Machinery: 10, 26, 32, 33, 38 

Marine Motors: 1 

Motor Vehicles: 9, 38 

Office Supplies and Equipment: 14, 19, 35 

Optical Goods: 7 

Paper Products: 6, 24 

Pharmaceuticals and Drugs: 6, 8, 23 

Photographic Equipment: 12 

Printing Supplies: 36 

Radio and Musical Instruments: 1, 9, 13, 15 

Refrigerators: 1, 9, 13 

Sanitary Equipment: 27 

Silverware: 12 

Sporting Goods: 21 

Textile Machinery and Accessories: 30 

Textiles: 3, 4, 8, 28 

Toilet Preparations: 6, 7 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—J. Cunha Cabral, representing 
Industrias Audaz de Produtos Alimenticios 
S/A, R. Paula Souza 473 and 489, Sao Paulo 
is interested in marine motors, 15-20 hp.; 
electric lighting (farms) ; refrigeration units, 
1 hp.; refrigerators, victrolas. He is presently 
in this country until November 30. U. S. 
mail address: Room 1414, 27 William Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: Buffalo, Nash- 
ville, Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

2. Colombia—Felipe Echavarria O., repre- 
senting Echavarria, Cabo & Cia. Ltda., and 
Almacen Aliado, Carrera 12 No. 14-83, Bo- 
gota, is interested in building materials and 
hardware. Was to arrive: November 10, via 
New York. Length of visit: 45 days. U.S 
mail address: c’o Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware, c/o R. C. Brown 

Itinerary: Wilmington and Lancaster 

3. Costa Rica—Arnoldo Grunhaus of Ar- 
noldo Grunhaus “Tienda La Costa Rica,” 
P. O. Box 40, San Jose, is interested in the 
purchase of dry goods and tertiles, especially 
shirtings Was to arrive: October 30, via 
New Orleans Length of visit: 3 months 
U. S. mail address: c/o Park Central Hotel, 
Seventh Avenue at Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York City 

4. Costa Rica—José Zonzinski Sukno, rep- 
resenting José Zonzinski and Jacobo Maine- 
mer “Industria Nacional de Tejidos,”’ Apar- 
tado 1196, San Jose, is interested in the 
purchase of yarns and materials for clothing 
factory. Was to arrive: November 4, via New 
Orleans. Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. 
mail address: c/o Park Central Hotel, Sev- 
enth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York City 

5. Cuba—Vicente Puig of Compafia Inter- 
nacional de Viveres, S. A., Arroyo 152, Altos 
Departamento 15, Habana, is interested in 
canned fruits and vegetables, dried fruits 
canned fish, beans, peas, rice, lard and other 
pork products, and soybean oil. He is pres- 
ently in this country until November 15 
U. S. mail address; J. M. Rodriguez & Co 
29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York and vicinity 

World Trade Directory 
pared 

6. Cuba—Richard Ramos, representing Ga- 
briel Garcia Leon, Calle 19 No. 1157, Vedado 
P. O. Box 2336, Habana, is interested in in- 
dustrial chemicals, raw materials for paint 
manufacturers, cigarette paper, plate gla 
glass brick basic materials for cosmetic 
manufacturers, ampoules fillers He 
presently in this country until November 15 
U. S. mail address American Managers in 
Foreign Trade, 110 East Forty-second Street 
New York 17, N. Y Itinerary: New York 
and vicinity 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

7. Ecuador—Moises Isaac Pienknagura, Juan 
Larrea 123a, Quito, is interested in arranging 
for the manufacture of toothbrushes and 
shaving brushes according to his own de- 
signs and specifications, as well as in the 
purchase of sunglasse He is presently in 
this country until approximately December 1 
U. S. mail address: H. Deaner, 1265 Brook 
Avenue, Bronx, New York. 

World Trade Directory 
pared 


Report being pre- 


Report being pre- 


8. Haiti—Frank Magloire, P. O. Box 118 
Port-au-Prince, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for manufacturers of 
pharmaceuticals and drugs, vitamins, ter. 
tiles, and low-priced candies. He is presently 
in this country until December 1. U. 8, majj 
address: Barbizon Plaza Hotel, Avenue of 
the Americas and Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York City 

9. Portugal—Artur da Silva Carvalho, Rua 
da Botesga 57, 1, Lisbon, representing Ng. 
cional Radio, Lda., Lisbon, is interesteq in 
contacting manufacturers of radios, auto. 


mobiles refrigerators washing machines 
electrical equipment. To arrive November 


1945, via Philadelphia 
days. U.S. mail address 
Register Co., 401 North Broad Street, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. Itinerary: Philadelphia, Cincip. 
nati, New York, Chicago 

10. Portugal—-Manuel Numes, Rua do Sola 
Chelas 12-B, Lisbon, representing Numes & 
Numes, Lisbon, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of electric cables, welding 


Length of visit: 60 
c/o International 


equipment, industrial machinery, alloys 
copper, chemicals, fluzes, electrical furnaces 
and Diesel engine To arrive: November 


1945, via Philadelphia Length of visit: 6 
days U. S. mail address: c/o Diamantino 
Elvas, 75 Congress Street, Newark, N, J 
Itinerary: Philadelphia, Newark, New York, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit 

11. Salvador—aAlicia Soriano, 13a. Avenida 
Sur No. 5, San Salvador, representing Soriano 
Hermanos, 5a Av. Sur No. 8, San Salvador, js 
interested in hardware in general. Was to 
irrive: November 1, 1945, via New Orleans. 
Length of visit: indefinite. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: 315 West One Hundred and Sixth 
Street, New York 25, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Washington, and Philadelphia, 

12. South Africa—Maurice E. Bothner, Di- 
rector of C. Bothner & Sons (Pty.) Ltd. 
Johannesburg i interested in obtaining 
cine-camera lines and other photographic 
equipment and accessorie also interested 
in lines of high-quality silverware. To ar- 
rive: late November Length of visit: 3 to4 
months. U.S. mail address: c/o J. A. Ewing 
& McDonald, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New 


York City 

13. South Africa—I. G. Dickman, Director 
of Charter Holdings, Ltd., Johannesburg, 1s 
interested in electrica’ appliances such as 
refrigerators, toaster heate and radio ac- 


cessorte ilso electrical equipment other 
than heavy machinery. Was to arrive: about 
November 1 Length of visit: about 2 
months U. S. mail addre c/o Stewart 
Warner Corp., Diversey and Wolcott Sts 
Chicag Til Itinerary: New York City and 
Chicago 

World Trade Directory 
pared 

14. Sout Africa Nelson 
J. A. McGregor & Son (Pt 
burg, is interested in cont 


manufacturers of all kind 
? 


Report being pre- 


McGregor of 
) Ltd., Johannes- 
acting stationery 

makers of packag- 


ing materia and containers of both glass 
and other materials Was to arrive: end of 
October. Length of visit: 1 month. U.5 


mail address: c’o Binney & Smith, 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 

15. South Africa—R. Suttner, representing 
Wholesale Radio and Electrical Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd., Johannesburg, is interested in contact 
ing manufacturers of radio apparatus, elet- 
trical appliances, electrical fittings and at 
cessories of all kind not including machin- 
ery or heavy apparatus Was to arrive: 
about November 1, via New York. Length 
of visit: 214, months. Itinerary: New York 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
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November 17, 1945 
Export Opportunities 


16. Belgium—A. E. G. Société Pour Entre- 
prises Electriques S. A., 40, Rue Souveraine, 
Brussels, are interested in representing 
American firms in the electrical field, from 
electric-generating plants to electric howse- 
hold appliances, and all radio equipment. 

world Trade Directory Report being pre- 

red. as 

17. Belgium Access-Automoto S. A., 54, 
Avenue Louis Lepoutre, Brussels, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for automobile accessories in general, such as 
horns, windshield wipers, and driving mir- 
rors; electric household appliances, such as 
refrigerators polisher, vacuum cleaners, 
irons, and radio sets. 

18, Belgium-—Bivort & Marechal, 8-10, rue 
des Fabriques, Brussels, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for piston 
rings (otl scrapers), about 59,000; piston 
rings (compression), about 70,000; piston 
rods, about 10,0.0. 

19. Belgium—Etablissements Carmer, 229- 
931-244, Avenue d'Auderghem, Brussels, de- 
sires to purchase aniline and acid colors; 
typewriter ribbons and carbon paper; sten- 
cils and ink for mimeograph. 

20. Belgium—S. A. Etablissements L. De- 
rins, 14, Rue Maraichere, Brussels, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for wine, liquor, and spirits. 

21. Belgium Etablissements Caro & Lam- 
bet, 1, Place de la Passerelle, Thaux, is 
interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for all kinds of sporting goods, par- 
ticularly stringing guts, stringing silk, foot- 
balls, tennts balls, bladders. 

22. Beligum—-Louis Cosyns, 75, rue Joseph 
Claes, Brussels, is interested in purchase of 
and representation for men’s hats and caps; 
sporting clothing in general. 

23. Belgium—-Laboratoire Tavernier “Bota”, 
148, Grand’Place, Deynze, wish to purchase 
pharmaceutical products—phenacetine, bis- 
muth salts, phosphate codeine, ephedrine 
base, theobromine, silver salts, iodine salts; 
medical thermometers. 

24. Belgium—Jean Leenaerts, 204, rue 
Royale, Brussels, is interested in the repre- 
sentation for paper, cardboard, paper manu- 
facturers’ supplies; desires to purchase paper 
wastes. 

25. Belgium—-Les Etablissements Munier, 
93, rue Gerard, Brussels, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for house- 
hold cutlery, pocket knives, cork screws, can 
openers, nut crackers, household hardware 

26. Belgium—-S. A. des Magasins Generaux 
de Liege Magemon, Ile Monsin, Liege, wish 
to purchase harbor and warehousing equip- 
ment, such as cranes and traveling gantries. 

27. Belgium—Jules Weydts, 12, Boulevard 
St. Jean, Courtrai, desires to purchase 
enameled cast iron and earthenware bath- 
tubs, water softeners. 

28. Bolivia—Hauschildt & Bauer, Cocha- 
bamba, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for rayon goods and dry goods. 

29. Canada—R. W. Babbage & Co., 420 East 
Pender Street, Vancouver, B. C., is interested 
in the purchase of florist ribbon in rolls of 
50 yards, 34’ in width, variegated colors, for 
trimming flower pots; also metaline, 5’’ wide, 
50 yards in spool, 100 spools of each order. 

30. Canada—Colwool Accessories Ltd., 126 
Wellington Street West, Toronto 1. wish to 
purchase emery cots, with fabric or leather 
backs. These are covers for dolly rollers, 
used in the spinning of woolen and worsted 
yarn, Samples will be furnished by Canadian 
frm on inquiry 

31. Canapa—Cecil H. Gonnett & Co., 345 
Canada Cement Building, Montreal, is inter- 
ested in purchasing insecticide bombs (con- 
taining pyrethrum and/or DDT in freon gas, 
10,000 l-pound bombs 

82. CoLuMBIA—Fabrica Lonfor, Alfonso 
Londono M:, Banco de Bogota No 606, Apar- 
tado Aerei 4281, Apartado Postal 907. Bogota, 
is interested in the purchase of machinery 
for the manufacture of wooden bores from 
bien eaeual lumber and boards in Colom- 

rm sawmill 
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Belgium Interested in 
Weaving Machinery 


Charles Uyttenhoven, vice presi- 
dent of the Association Belge de 
Tissage (Belgian Weavers Associa- 
tion), is expected to arrive in the 
United States shortly for a visit of 
from 2 to 3 months. He plans to 
make a study of American cotton- 
weaving methods on behalf of the 
Belgian Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs, and to ascertain the possibili- 
ties of buying weaving machinery, 
accessories, and spare parts in the 
United States. Mr. Uyttenhoven 
previously visited this country sev- 
eral years before the outbreak of 
the war. He may be reached C/o 
Belgian Consulate General, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 























33. ErRE—P. & H. Egan, Ltd., Tullamore, 
Offaly (Eiro), wish to purchase one bottle 
washing machine—capacity: 300 dozen per 
hour. Specifications will be submitted to 
interested firms upon request. 

34. IRAN—lIranian officers’ Cooperative So- 
ciety (Sherkat-i-Sehami Ta’avon-i-Afsa- 
ran)—Attention of Mr. Ahmad Hosseiny 
Djahromi; address, Khiaban-i-Sevvum-i-Es- 
fand, Kucheh-i-Artesh, Tehran. This coop- 
erative society wishes to purchase all sorts 
of household articles, clothing and other 
consumers’ goods—to supply approximately 
15,000 families. This cooperative is a division 
of the Iranian Ministry of War. 

35. NETHERLANDS—Johan Mullaart’s Han- 
del Maatschappij, N. V., 78-79 Hofwijkplein, 
The Hague, desire to purchase office machin- 
ery, such as typewriters, calculators, adding 
machines—new or rebuilt. 

36. NEw ZEALAND—Whitcombe & Tombs 
Ltd., Lambton Quay, Wellington, are inter- 
ested in the purchase of Christmas card 
plates, stereos, photographs for reproduction 
in New Zealand. Designs suitable for Christ- 
mas in the summer; snow scenes not usually 
suitable. 


Import Opportunities 


37. Argentina—Echesortu & Casas, San 
Martin 700, Rosario, Santa Fe. The exporta- 
tion of wine to the United States in barrels, 
or bottled and in cases. Inquirers should in- 
dicate if containers will be furnished. Ar- 
gentine firm will submit samples on inquiry. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


38. Chile—Eric R. Habermeyer, Chief of 
the Machinery Division of Compafiia Dis- 
tribuidora Nacional (CODINA), 1479 Avenida 
Brasil (Casilla 1-V), Valparaiso, is interested 
in obtaining representation contracts for 
motorcars and trucks, crushing and grinding 
machinery, including concrete mizers for con- 
struction purposes, electric motors and gen- 
erators, crawler tractors and seed cleaners and 
classifiers. He is presently in this country 
until the middle of December. U. S. mail 
address: c/o Chilean Consulate, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, Chicago, Columbus, Dallas, and 
possibly Los Angeles. 





Scientific equipment imported into 
Canada during the first 6 months of 1945 
was valued at $4,643,000, compared with 
$4,360,000 during the first half of 1944. 
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Belgium Emerging 
(Continued from p. 4) 


ficient to supply to urban consumers a 
ration of 20 grams per person per day. 
Because of seasonally good feed supplies 
and the assurance of high prices, farm- 
ers have been withholding their pigs 
from the market. 


Labor and Wages 


With the resumption of economic ac- 
tivity in Belgium it has been possible to 
reduce unemployment to manageable 
proportions, but in August the almost 
steady decrease in the number of idle 
workers was interrupted as a result of 
temporary shut-downs of entire plants 
during the vacation period, the release 
of civilian workers from employment by 
the Allied Armies, shortages of coal, and 
lack of skilled labor in some branches 
of industry and of materials in other 
branches. Continued revival of indus- 
trial activity in many parts of the coun- 
try during September brought about a 
renewal of the downward trend in un- 
employment, but the gain was of minor 
proportions owing to reduced industrial 
operations in Antwerp and Verviers. 
The unemployment record this year indi- 
cates a maximum on the lists of the 
Placement and Unemployment Office of 
308,953 at the beginning of February, de- 
clining rapidly to 150,109 in the last week 
of March, and thereafter dropping more 
slowly. In the Prime Minister’s speech 
of September 23, recorded unemployment 
in Belgium was reported as 111,000. 


MaJor PROBLEMS 


In the long run, the shifting of workers 
back to their normal peacetime occupa- 
tions is the major employment problem 
facing Belgian industry. Employment 
of*a large number of Belgian workers 
by the Allied military authorities has 
postponed a part of the problem, but the 
present outlook is for a more rapid de- 
cline in such employment. In Septem- 
ber these workers numbered 114,000, a 
decline of 14,000 as compared with 
August. 

A number of steps have been taken to 
meet the problems involved, including 
the seamen’s pool at Antwerp, designed 
to provide a systematic approach to the 
shifting to their normal activities of 
maritime workers who have been forced 
temporarily into other fields of activity, 
and an unemployment relief scheme, an- 
nounced in the Moniteur Belge of June 
25-26, which will provide vocational re- 
training, as well as meeting some of the 
more immediate needs of unemployed 
workers. None of the methods thus far 
adopted or considered by the Minister of 
Labor and Social Welfare for the reduc- 
tion of the hard core of unemployment 
has had any perceptible effect as yet. 
The retraining program has struck a 
number of snags and in September was 
lagging even with respect to unemployed 
diamond workers who had seemed earlier 
to be the most promising category of 
workers for the program, Pauticular dif- 
ficulty has been encountered in the 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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_ Oversea SURPLUS Disposal - 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 


How seven complete shiploads of over- 
sea Army surplus on the high seas were 
sold to UNRRA and immediately turned 
back for needed relief distribution in 
China was announced several days ago 
by Thomas B. McCabe, Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner. 

The entire cargoes of seven ships, ap- 
proximating 50,000 tons, were trans- 
ferred to UNRRA in mid-Pacific waters 
after the War Department had declared 
the cargoes surplus to the Army’s needs. 
The ships are being diverted at once to 
Shanghai. 

No weapons of war, munitions, or ex- 
plosives were in the sale, totaling ap- 
proximately $3,000,000, Mr. McCabe 
pointed out. The sale was for dollars. 

Two of the ships are completely loaded 
with wheat and wheat flour aggregating 
18,000 tons. The remainder of the 
cargoes consist of medical supplies, food, 
clothing, vehicles, construction equip- 
ment and construction materials. 

Four ships, containing vehicles and 
construction equipment, were loaded in 
the European Theater and were des- 
tined, along with the others, for the 
Philippine area. 

Army organizational equipment on the 
ships, and personal effects of troops 
originally destined for redeployment to 
the Pacific but now held in this country, 
will be reloaded at Shanghai by UNRRA 
for shipment to Army authorities in the 
United States. 

This unusual mid-ocean transaction 
resulted from a report by the Manila 
Office of the FLC that Army and Navy 
boatloads of supplies were being di- 
verted on the high seas for return to 
the United States because cargoes were 
no longer needed. 

Inasmuch as it is the policy of the 
FLC to dispose of oversea surplus rapidly 
and to prevent these cargoes from being 
returned to the United States where they 
would interfere with already congested 
port facilities, negotiations were initiated 
with UNRRA for the sale of these cargoes 
while the ships were still in movement. 

UNRRA assumed all responsibility for 
the cargoes at the point of divers‘on and 
is willing to accept all shipping charges, 
Mr. McCabe added. 

Through this transaction of the FLC 
realized more than 80 cents on the dollar 
and UNRRA saved an estimated 6 to 9 
months—the time it would normally take 
to procure, load, and ship these supplies, 
vitally needed in rehabilitation. 

Other manifests of Army and Navy 
ships are being closely scrutinized to 
determine which cargoes have become 
surplus, in order to secure any similar 
vessel loads to expedite the relief work 
of UNRRA. 

Other highlights of FLC activity were 
an address by Rear Admiral William B. 
Young, Assistant Commissioner, to the 


International Trade Section, New York 
Board of Trade ‘he lauded the transfer 
of oversea liquidation activities to the 
State Department), and the announce- 
ment of aircraft sales by the Aircraft 
Division of FLC. 

Admiral Young told the New York 
meeting that “a more efficient and uni- 
fied operation is certain to result” with 
the transfer of all oversea surplus dis- 
posal to the State Department and crea- 
tion there of the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner to replace the 
Army-Liquidation Commissioner. 

“Our experience and the end of the 
war made clear the necessity for inte- 
grating our work with that of the State 
Department. The problem of disposing 
of our surplus and residue stocks over- 
sea is naturally bound up with problems 
of rehabilitation and relief, our political 
relationships with foreign governments, 
and the final liquidation of our foreign 
war accounts, including lend-lease. All 
of these responsibilities have now been 
centralized in one office of the State De- 
partment, and we find this all to the 
good,” the Admiral explained. 

Other pertinent excerpts from Ad- 
miral Young’s address: 

“Until recently, only a very small 
amount of property, comparatively 
speaking, had been declared surplus to 
us. Some of the reasons for this are 
clear. Obviously, the Army and Navy 
could not have planned on such a sudden 
conclusion of hostilities in the Pacific. 
As late as August they were redeploying 
their forces in Europe and did not make 
wholesale declarations of surplus. Since 
then, however, this situation has been 
undergoing marked change. * * * 

“Of course, estimates have been made. 
But the amount of surpluses is probably 
not as great as generally estimated. 
Nevertheless, whatever the amount, we 
do know that our 4,000,000 items run the 
gamut of machinery and packaged 
goods—real estate and fixed installa- 
tions—air fields and naval bases—and 
that many of these are in remote, iso- 
lated, and little-traveled parts of the 
world. 

“The relation between the location of 
surplus property and potential markets 
is one problem. The nature of the items 
is another. As businessmen, you can 
well appreciate the problems which arise 
in selling items so well suited for waging 
war, but which are not easily absorbed 
by peacetime civilian economies. Once 
the battle is over, surplus night fighters, 
day fighters, bombers whether light or 
heavy, tanks and anti-tank guns have 
little value or use. 

“There is, however, a residue of medi- 
cal supplies, clothing, trucks, machinery, 
and food—items for the most part which 
are badly needed in foreign lands. This 
is what we are concerned with. 


“In the conduct of our business, thus 
far, every effort has been exerted to 
sell as much as possible of our Oversea 
surpluses directly through norma] chan- 
nels, with priorities designed to protect 
our own Government agencies, our chari- 
table institutions, and our business or. 
ganizations abroad, and to discharge oyy 
obligation to help in the rehabilitation 
of stricken foreign nations—and under 
these priorities to sell for dollars at fair 
prices. 

Five oversea surplus airplanes were 
sold and another leased during the month 
of September by the FLC Aircraft Diyj- 
sion. 

Sales of the planes and spare parts 
realized a sum of $71,357 during the 
month, bringing the cumulative total for 
sales abroad to $538,440, in 2 months of 
operation under FLC 

In addition, the FLC Aircraft Division 
sold five planes from RFC stocks for ex. 
port, total sale price being $151,980. This 
sum brought total sales made for RFC 
as of September 30, 1945, to $4,752,679 
this total including all sales made by the 
Aircraft Division when it was under FEA 
prior to its transfer to FLC. 

The FLC sales were as follows: 

Two UC-—64 (Noorduym Norseman) aircraft 
to the Government of Iceland for $22.24 
They originally cost £71,102 

Three trainer planes, located in Calcutta, to 
the China National Aviation Corporation for 
use in the training of pilots. They cost 
$46.535 originally, and were sold for $8,475 

One plane, a C-53 transport, leased to the 
Danish airlines at an annual rental of $8,000. 
Outstanding leases now total $24,000 

Forty auxiliary gas tanks located in Canada 
were sold to Canadair, Ltd., for $1,600—which 
was the same as their cost price 

The September sales made by FLC Aircraft 
Division to oversea custcmers frcm stocks in 
the hands of RFC in this country were as 
follows 

One PT 19A to Roberto Barrera, Mexico, and 
one to Augustin Guerra, Mexico, for $1,490 
each Cost price of each plane was $11,097 

One C-—53C to Laeres A. Boliviano, Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia, for $61,000. Cost price was 
$150,470 

One C-60A to L. Aeropostal, Caracas, Zene- 
zuela, for $28,000. Cost price was $123,371 

One C-—53D to Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do 
Sul, Ltda., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for $60,000 
Cost price was $140,944 

All sales and leases, Mr. McCabe an- 
nounced, have been for American dollars. 
This is in line with the FLC policy of sell- 
ing oversea surplus and residue for dol- 
lars whenever and wherever possible. 

Surplus transport aircraft in short sup- 
ply, when declared, are allocated by the 
Surplus Property Administration on the 
basis of need. A total of 353 two- and 
four-engine Douglas Transports have 
been allocated by SPB, of which domestit 
air lines received 245 and the remainder 
went to foreign air lines. 

All sales were handled through FIC’ 
recently organized Aircraft Division, 
moved from the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration on August 1, 1945. 
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Canada 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Ottawa) 


The problems of transition from a war 
to a peace economy continued to domi- 
nate the Canadian scene during October. 
Production and the general physical 
volume of business showed continued re- 
cession, although this was not generally 
regarded as of serious proportions. La- 
bor difficulties still were a major factor 
in the month's developments, with a 
somewhat wider area affected. Two 
major industries were involved, meat 
packing and automobiles. In the former 
industry a strike threat was averted by 
an agreement between union and com- 
pany Officials on a 45-hour week in place 
of the present 48-hour week, with an in- 
crease of 442 cents an hour in present 
rates. At Windsor, Ontario, however, a 
serious strike in the automobile industry 
continued. 

An outstanding development during 
the month was the submission to Parlia- 
ment on October 12 of the long-awaited 
budget proposals. This budget was de- 
scribed by Finance Minister Usley as 
both a war and a peace budget since it 
included certain reductions in taxation 
and other measures designed to facili- 
tate the reconstruction program but 
also contained provisions for meeting 
continuing heavy war-connected ex- 
penditures. (See ForEIGN COMMEMRCE 
WEEKLY of October 27, 1945.) 

An increase in the import tariff on 
boiler tubes and certain other iron and 
steel pipes and tubes to 20 percent ad- 
valorem from 5 percent, on items of a 
class made in Canada, has initiated 
lively controversy regarding tar ff pol- 
icy. A clearer indication of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions may appear when the 
budget resolutions come before Parlia- 
ment for final approval. 

The previously announced policy of 
revoking wartime controls as rapidly as 
practicable continued to be carried out, 
although gradually and with no basic 
change in the maintenance of major 
controls over wages and prices which 
have been officially characterized as 
necessary to carrying out the stabiliza- 
tion program and as a_ precaution 
against growing inflationary pressures. 
The chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board stated on October 22 
that more than one-half of the wartime 
controls have already been terminated. 
and he subsequently announced that 
some relaxation in the price-control 
regime would be gradually inaugurated 
early in 1946 on an experimental basis. 

Some public reaction against continu- 
ance of controls has been expressed in 
various forms, including a miners’ strike 
for a larger meat ration. Its extent 
may be reflected in Parliamentary action 
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on the new Emergency Powers Bill in- 
troduced into Parliament to replace the 
War Measures Act under authority of 
which most wartime controls were 
imposed. 

Other legislation introduced durmg 
the month included an amendment to 
the National Housing legislation and a 
bill to increase the capital of Govern- 
ment-owned Trans-Canada Air Lines 
from the present $5,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000 and otherwise to amend the existing 
Act to provide for an expansion of civil 
aviation services, both domestic and in- 
ternational. It was also announced that 
consideration was being given to the re- 
moval of Trans-Canada Air Lines from 
ownership by Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

The program for expanding interna- 
tional trade was emphasized by the call- 
ing of a conference in Ottawa in Novem- 
ber of all Canadian trade commissioners 
stationed in Latin American countries 
and by a further reorganization and ex- 
pansion of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. It was announced in Parlia- 
ment that export loans or credits al- 
ready granted to Allied countries 


amounted to approximately $100,000 000. - 


It is the intention of the Government to 
ask for expanded authority for addi- 
tional loans the total of which, including 
loans to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, was estimated at $800,006,000 in 
the budget for the current year. 

Public response to the Ninth Victory 
Loan campaign, which opened October 
22 with an official goal of $1,500,000,000 
but an informal goal of $2,000,000,000 
had been excellent up to the end of the 
month, with subscriptions substantially 
in excess of those in any corresponding 
period of any previous campaign. 

Some indicators of business activity 
continue at record or near-record levels 
despite lower production and employ- 
ment figures. Checks cashed against in- 
dividual accounts in clearing centers in 
September were 7 percent more than the 
figure for September 1944. 

The trend of construction activity is 
somewhat difficult to gage because of 
the absence of official data on the volume 
of construction completed. Available in- 
dicators, however, tend to show a sub- 
stantially higher volume of building than 
in recent years, especially in the resi- 
dential class, and it appears probable 
that the goal of 50,000 houses will be 
approximately reached in 1945 despite a 
continuing shortage of building mate- 
rials and equipment. 


Greece 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Athens) 


The economic situation in Greece dur- 
ing late September and the first half of 
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October was mixed. Improved agricul- 
tural prospects and some signs of further 
industrial revival offset in part the influ- 
ence of political and currency instability. 
The balance between wages and living 
costs was again upset by the continued 
rise in commodity prices, which also 
checked an incipient revival in Greek 
export trade. Continued extensive relief 
operations by UNRRA constituted a ma- 
jor helpful factor in maintaining bear- 
able living conditions. Resumption of 
normal commercial relations with the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
was announced in September. 

The agricultural outlook improved 
measurably during September and Octo- 
ber. Although there was a continued 
shortage of most farm products, due 
partly to insufficient draft animals, seed, 
and fertilizer, prospects for a larger- 
than-normal seeding of wheat were good. 
Reports from the major farming regions 
indicate that fall plowing was progress- 
ing satisfactorily, and that there would 
be an increase in cultivated acreage of 
25 to 30 percent as compared with last 
season. Estimates on September 1 placed 
total agricultural production for 1945 at 
slightly more than 60 percent of the 
1933-37 average; declines were most 
prominent in currants, tobacco, and ce- 
real grains, whereas wine must and table 
grapes were above normal. The most 
recent estimates of livestock, including 
poultry, show an over-all reduction of 
approximately 30 percent below 1938; the 
sharpest decline occurred in draft ani- 
mals (57 percent), largely as a result of 
military requisitions. 

Although there was further evidence of 
more favorable industrial prospects, a 
strictly conservative production policy 
was still followed. The increasingly arti- 
ficial position of the drachma continued 
to act as an impediment to industrial 
revival. The approach of winter stimu- 
lated the demand for building materials 
needed in repairing war damage, result- 
ing in an expanded output of cement, 
bricks, roofing tile, and lime. Cotton 
spinning and weaving in the Athens area 
during September averaged about 35 per- 
cent of prewar, or about the same as in 
August, despite intermittent strikes. By 
mid-October about 20 percent of the raw 
cotton supplied by UNRRA had been 
processed. Production of wool yarn im- 
proved slightly in September, and both 
the wool and cotton branches of the tex- 
tile industry anticipated substantial 
gains in output before winter. Food- 
stuffs processing in general showed some 
gains, but flour milling was down 25 per- 
cent in September as a result of strikes. 
In October the soap industry was sched- 
uled to begin operating solely for the 
account of the Government, utilizing 
caustic soda brought in by UNRRA, and 
500 tons of chemical solvent were ordered 
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from the United States for the same in- 
dustry. Cigarette production regained 
prewar levels. 

Some improvement was noted in the 
food situation. With locally produced 
fruits, vegetables, meat, and fish in fair 
supply, but at increasingly high prices, 
a sharp reduction was scheduled for the 
relief ration issues in October. Wheat, 
which had been eliminated from the re- 
lief rations issued during September, was 
restored in the October issue. Coffee, 
soup, canned meat, and salt were taken 
off the October rations furnished by 
UNRRA, except for small amounts for 
supplementary feeding and _ special 
projects. Cooking oil and cheese re- 
mained very scarce. Shelter materials 
arrived from abroad in large quantities. 
These supplies were expected to accel- 
erate the housing construction program 
necessary to take care of a large number 
of homeless before cold weather sets in. 
Supplies of new and donated clothing 
were still inadequate, partly in conse- 
quence of delays in reviving textile out- 
put. 

Commodity prices continued to rise, 
reaching by the middle of October the 
highest level since liberation. The re- 
moval of most price controls early in 
September produced only a temporary 
decline, and by October 18 an index of 
representative commodities showed an 
increase of nearly 200 percent as com- 
pared with the end of July. Open mar- 
ket prices for gold coins and dollar cur- 
rency followed an almost parallel course. 

Labor difficulties were less prominent 
during the month. On October 15 the 
employees of the five leading banks in 
Athens went on strike, but it ended in 
3 days after some of the demands had 
been met. 

Public financial operations for Septem- 
ber were somewhat disappointing. Tax 
revenues were down 15 percent from the 
preceding month, whereas expenditures 
rose by nearly 7 percent. Net proceeds 
from the sale of relief supplies were 
substantially unchanged. The deficit for 
the month was the largest since liber- 
ation and was chiefly responsible for 
raising the total note circulation to a new 
high. Net revenues were slightly less 
than 50 percent of expenditures during 
September, as compared with nearly 65 
percent for August and 74 percent in 
July, when the new tax program became 
operative. 


Argentina 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


International political developments 
during October accentuated a tendency 
among a number of Argentine industrial- 
ists to postpone expansion and other in- 
vestments until the horizon is clearer. 
On October 18, 1945, a strike was called 
by the ConfederaciOn General de Tra- 
bajo (General Confederation of Labor) 
which virtually paralyzed industry, com- 
merce, and transportation temporarily. 
Labor unions opposing the Confereda- 
cion General de Trabajo have since de- 
clared that the strike was imposed de- 
spite their objections. Another factor 
increasing the preoccupation of indus- 
trial and business leaders was the reap- 
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pearance, through the officially recog- 
nized Confederacion General de Trabajo, 
of demands for agrarian reform, wage 
increases, and participation of workers 
in 25 percent of profits. Aside from the 
period of the strike, domestic industries 
generally continued to operate at high 
levels despite the scarcity of fuel and raw 
materials. The turn-over in retail sales 
also continued to maintain former high 
levels. 

The present prosperous economic sit- 
uation is viewed as inflationary and 
leaves unsolved the serious economic 
problems the country is facing, such as 
acute shortage of fuel, deterioration of 
the nation’s transport system, diminish- 
ing supplies of essential raw materials, 
and the constantly increasing cost of 
living. 

The abundant funds lacking invest- 
ment or ability to purchase at reasonable 
prices are being voluntarily frozen in 
bank accounts, which have reached the 
highest levels in the nation’s history. 

Vessel turn-around time was more 
than doubled during October, principally 
by reason of labor difficulties in port 
areas. The shortage of coal and fuel 
oil is slowly paralyzing the inland trans- 
port system used to bring cargo to the 
ports, and this fact has placed a limita- 
tion on the volume of exports. During 
October many vessels were forced to sail 
light because of lack of cargo at docks. 

The number of vessels which arrived 
at Argentine ports during the period 
January-—September was 1,145 carrying 
2,565,478 metric tons, as compared with 
1,121 vessels with a total of 2,540,287 
metric tons during the corresponding 
period of 1944. 

Cost-of-living index figures for Sep- 
tember 1945, published by the National 
Social Statistics Department of the De- 
partment of Labor and Social Welfare, 
reached 133.5 (1939 100) , as compared 
with 109.6 in September 1944. The index 
figure for August 1945 was 132.7. These 
figures are based on the expenses of a 
working-class family in Buenos Aires and 
cover only the most essential goods. Al- 
though no reliable figures are available, 
the expenses of the higher-income groups 
have increased to a greater extent than 
those covered by these figures, especially 
as regards goods which, although not 
basic essentials, nevertheless may be 
regarded as necessities. 

Wholesale prices in Buenos Aires dur- 
ing the month of August and the first 
8 months of 1945 and 1944, respectively, 
as reported by the Financial Investiga- 
tions Department of the Central Bank, 
were: 





August 1945 
January-August 1945 r 2 
January-August 1944 209.7 | 243. 3 87.1 





A Franco-Argentine agreement, which 
was signed October 22, effective 10 days 
thereafter, authorized Argentine credits 
to France for purchase of Argentine 
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products pending the time when com. 
mercial interchange will again regain a 
normal balance. Settlements between 
the two countries for all payments are to 
be on a franc basis, and the balance 
against France is authorized to reach 
the equivalent of 150,000,000 pesos with. 
out demand for payment by Argenting. 
Balances in excess of this amount are 
demandable in minimum quotas of 19. 
000.000 francs in gold or dollars by 
mutual agreement. The agreement is 
for 3 years, renewable automatically 
each year thereafter unless cancelled 
upon 6 months’ notice. It should be 
noted that this agreement annuls the 
previous regulations under which aj 
goods shipped from Argentina to Prance 
had to be financed in United States 
dollars. 

The Argentine Government has given 
notice of its intention to terminate the 
Anglo-Argentine trade and exchange 
agreement of 1936—to become effective 
February 21, 1946. 

Value of exports for the first 9 months 
of 1945 reached 1,737,200,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 1,760,300,000 pesos for the 
corresponding period of 1944, or a de. 
crease of 1.3 percent; export volume in- 
creased to 4,895,000 metric tons from 
4,676,000 metric tons, or 4.7 percent. 

Imports for the first 8 months of 1945 
were valued at 693,800,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with 653,000,000 pesos for the 
corresponding period of 1944, or an in- 
crease of 6.2 percent. The volume of 
imports also increased to 2,575,000 met- 
ric tons from 2,539,000 metric tons, or 
1.4 percent 

Total industrial wages paid during the 
first 8 months of 1945 showed an increase 
of 9.9 percent compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the index 
figure (1937—100) registering 182.2. In- 
dustrial employment, with an increase 
of 1.2 percent, raised this index to 1323 

The second estimate of area sown to 
small grains and flaxseed for the 1945- 
46 crop was published on October 10, 
1945 ‘in hectares): Wheat, 5,741,900: 
flaxseed, 1,828,300; oats, 1,660,700; bar- 
ley, 943,800; and rye, 1,458,100. 

This estimate shows slight increases as 
compared with the first estimate for all 
areas published in September, with the 
exception of flaxseed which was revised 
downward by 0.9 percent. During Oc- 
tober, light to moderate rains fell 
throughout the grain belt; therefore, 
prospects are now better than a month 
ago. Corn sowing has become general, 
and the trade believes that this year’s 
acreage will be large 

The Regulating Board of Agricultural 
Production is now offering exporters up 
to 200,000 metric tons of corn against 
imports of fuel. However, throughout 
October exporters found difficulty in ob- 
taining fuel, and new corn continued to 
be burned. 

On October 24, the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce reported the ex- 
portable surplus of wheat to be 1,649,000 
metric tons as of October 15. After 
placing the stocks at the beginning of 
the 1944-45. crop year at 9,047,000 metric 
tons (including the 1944—45 production 
estimated at 4,085,300 metric tons) the 
following amounts in metric tons were 
deducted: seed, 650,000; consumption 
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and exports from December 1, 1944, to 
October 15, 1945, 5,548,000; and received 
for domestic consumption to November 
30, 1945, and Government exports covV- 
ering agreements and donations, 1,201,- 
000. The report indicates that the 
amount of flaxseed available at this time 
is totally taken up for domestic require- 
ments and to cover agreements, espe- 
cially that entered into with the United 
es. 

—" fourth estimate of lint cotton for 
the 1944-45 crop published by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture on October 6, indi- 
cates production of 72,600 metric tons. 
This estimate is 39.5 percent smaller than 
last year’s crop of 119,921 metric tons, 
which was the highest on record. 

A decree of October 5, 1945, authorized 
the State Merchant Marine to purchase 
in foreign producing markets up to 50,- 
000 metric tons of sugar to be shipped on 
vessels of the State Merchant Marine or, 
if necessary, on vessels of private ship- 
ping companies. These imports will be 
free of customs duties and all domestic 
taxes, It is indicated that this measure 
has become necessary in view of the 
shortage foreseen in domestic supplies. 
Imports effected by the State Merchant 
Marine in 1944 amounted to 76,200 metric 
tons. 

Transactions on the Stock Exchange 
during September totaled 254,800,000 
pesos, compared with 227,400,000 pesos 
in August. Of the total, 131,800,000 pesos 
were in industrials. Despite political 
events, the quotations of national bonds 
showed little variation; however, this 
is believed to be due to the intervention 
of the Central Bank. In the share mar- 
ket there were sharp fluctuations, but 
recovery was rapid and the high price 
levels continued. The same situation has 
obtained throughout October with ref- 
erence to national bonds, the market re- 
maining comparatively quiet and steady 
despite the political confusion; but, 
again, this is said to be the result of offi- 
cial support. Shares continued to be 
affected by the course of events, and a 
general state of nervousness prevailed. 

The National Mortgage Bank was au- 
thorized to issue 4-percent bonds, to be 
known as Series N, in the amount of 
50,000,000 pesos. 

The situation in the free exchange 
market remained quiet, the dollar rate 
fluctuating but slightly. 

Ordinary revenues for the first 8 
months of 1945 totaled 1,031,000,000 
pesos, compared with 838,000,000 pesos 
in the corresponding period of 1944—of 
which the National Government’s par- 
ticipation was, respectively, 813,000,000 
and 636,000,000 pesos. The notable in- 
crease Was in income-tax revenues, from 
247,000,000 to 325,000,000 pesos. Also, 
58,000,000 pesos were received from the 
excess-profits tax in 1945; this tax was 
not in effect during the same period of 
1944. 

Other Government action included au- 
thorization for the production of pas- 
Ssenger-Car tires and establishments of a 
hew order of priorities covering their sale 
and distribution. Authorization was 
given to the Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales (State Oil Fields) to purchase up 
to 25,000,000 pesos of drilling equipment 
and allied materials. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


New Books and 
Reports - 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


end 


tiie ally 


Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, November 4, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 per year. The November 4 
issue contains these articles: 


NEIGHBORING NATIONS IN ONE WORLD. 
Address by the Secretary of State. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA. Address by 


Assistant Secretary Benton. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AND 
WORLD TRADE. By Edward G. Miller. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION: 

Food and Agriculture Subcommittee 
of the Emergency Economic Com- 
mittee for Europe. 

Position of Soviet Delegation Re- 
garding FAO. Report by the 
Chairman, 

Final Plenary Session. 


MAIL SERVICE TO ITALY. 
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Per sale by the Seperiniendent of Docements, 
Washington 25, B. ¢. 
Price 10 cents 
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AREAS OPENED FOR CIVILIAN TRAVEL. 


UNITED STATES SUPPLY ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE MIDDLE EAST. 


TRANSMITTAL OF THE UNITED STATES- 
UNITED KINGDOM PETROLEUM AGREEMENT 
TO THE SENATE. 


Other Publications 


ITALY AND THE COMING WoRLD. Don 
Luigi Sturzo. 1945. 303 pp. Price, $3.50. 
The author’s interpretation of the spirit 
of Italy since the days of the Roman 
Empire to the present time, analyzing the 
causes that led to Italy’s participation 
in World War I on the side of the Allies 
and in World War II on the side of the 
Axis. The introduction is by Sumner 
Welles. 

Available from: Roy Publishers, 25 
West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Tue Spice HanpBook. J. W. Party. 
1945. 254 pp. Price, $6.50. This book 
is a guide for manufacturers, importers, 
and salesmen who desire to have a knowl- 
edge of the properties of barks, rhizomes, 
fruits, seeds, and herbs in which they 
deal. 

Available from: Chemical Publishing 
Co., 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

UNITED NATIONS PRIMER. Sigrid Arne. 
1945. 156 pp. Price, $1.25. A reference 
work on the 15 conferences laying the 
foundation stones upon which the peace 
is to rest. The author tells what the 
conferences were to do, what they did, 
and how they fit into the world of the 
future. 

Available from: Farrar & Rinehart, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Exports of French products during the 
first half of 1945 included essential oils 
valued at 71,000,000 francs ($1.00 equals 
50 francs), perfumery worth 129,000,000 
francs, and pharmaceutical products val- 
ued at 69,000,000 francs, reports a foreign 
trade journal. 
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Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 


Loan AGREEMENT BETWEEN EXpPoRT-IM- 
PORT BANK AND KINGDOM OF THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Wayne C. Taylor, President of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, announced October 
18, the signing of a loan agreement be- 
tween the Export-Import Bank and the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands providing 
for a line of credit of $50,000,000 to 
finance the acquisition in the United 
States of specified United States agri- 
cultural and manufactured products for 
use in the Metropolitan Territory of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

The specified products and services 
consist of those for which requisitions 
had been filed and approved before 
VJ-Day by the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands with the Government of the United 
States under the provisions of the so- 
called 3 (c) lend-lease agreement be- 
tween the two countries but which had 
not been contracted for prior to VJ-Day. 
Purchases financed by advances under 
the credit may be made through U. S. 
Government procurement channels dur- 
ing a period of 60 days from VJ-Day. 
However, representatives of the Nether- 
lands Government indicated that such 
purchases will be made partly through 
American private trade channels dur- 
ing this period and, of course, entirely 
through private channels thereafter. 

The credit is to be available until June 
30, 1946. Advances under the credit 
are repayable in 60 approximately equal 
semiannual installments, the first of 
which becomes due on July 1, 1946. The 
Kingdom of the Netherlands will have 
the right to prepay on any interest date 
all or any part of the principal of any 
note issued pursuant to the loan agree- 
ment, any such prepayment to be ap- 
plied to the installments of principal in 
the inverse order of their maturity. 

Advances under the credit will bear 
interest at the rate of 23g percent per 
annum on the unpaid principal balance 
outstanding from time to time. Interest 
is payable on January 1 and July 1 of 
each year. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out that the pro- 
visions of the loan agreement relating to 
the rate of interest and maturities are 
identical with those of the lend-lease 
agreement between the United States 
and the Netherlands which became in- 
operative as of VJ-Day. This is so, he 
explained, because the credit is to be used 
specifically for the acquisition of United 
States products and services which had 
already been requisitioned under the 
lend-lease agreement and approved prior 
to VJ-Day. 











EDITOR'S NOTE 


FOREIGN COM MERCE WEEKLY | 
herewith begins a new department 
to be devoted to a presentation of | 
the official releases concerning im- 
portant loans by the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington. The | 
fact need not be stressed that many | 
such loans are of tremendous inter- | 
est and importance to the foreign- 
trading community of the United | 
States, affecting as they inevitably | 
will the amount, course, and char- 
acter of significant merchandise 
movements. This magazine deems 
it advisable, for the present at least, | 
to reproduce here the releases pre- | 
cisely as they were issued, rather | 
than to attempt any condensations 
or “rewrites.” Concerning any 
given loan (as will be noted below) 
there may be two releases, one by 
the Bank and one by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce, covering di- 
verse aspects of the transaction and | 
its objectives. This new de- | 
partment in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY will probably not appear | 
every week, but will be a feature | 
of the magazine whenever perti- | 
nent material becomes available. 




















Mr. Taylor stated that the Export-Im- 
port Bank stands ready to sell to com- 
mercial banks or others on appropriate 
terms the notes which it will receive from 
the Netherlands pursuant to the agree- 
ment. To further this purpose, the 
agreement provides that such notes may 
be divided or consolidated as may be re- 
quired. 


Department of Commerce 


In connection with the announcement 
by the Export-Import Bank of a $50,000,- 
000 credit to the Netherlands, the De- 
partment of Commerce stated October 18 
that the proceeds of the loan were ex- 
pected to be utilized largely for the pro- 
curement of the following commodities 
and services, which had already been 
requisitioned and approved under the 
lend-lease agreement with the Nether- 
lands but had not been contracted for 
prior to VJ-Day: 

Transportation equipment; 
products (including tires) and allied 
products; footwear, leather, hides; tex- 
tiles and textile raw materials; coal; 
lumber (including railroad crossties) ; 
pulp paper and paper products; build- 
ing materials; chemicals; metals; type- 
writers and other office machinery; 


rubber 


medical supplies; textiles for fishing 
(seine twine); foods, feeds, and Seeds: 
fertilizers; agricultural machinery; anq 
ocean freight. 

The Department of Commerce pointed 
out that, although Government prccure. 
ment facilities may continue to be uytj- 
lized until November 2, the Netherlands 
Government has expressed its intention 
of making part of its purchases under 
the loan through American private trade 
channels during this period. Purchases 
thereafter will be made entirely through 
private trade channels in this country. 

The Department of Commerce also 
expressed the opinion that, in view of the 
widespread destruction in the Noether- 
lands during the war and the strain in 
its balance-of-payments position during 
the reconstruction period, the N>ther- 
lands will have to make large additional] 
purchases of goods and equipment in the 
United States, some of which will require 
additional financing 


Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 


LINE OF CREDIT TO FINANCE EXPorT oF 
COTTON TO EUROPE 


Wayne C. Taylor, President of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, announced October 
20 the establishment by the Bank of a 
line of credit in the amount of $100.000,- 
000 to finance the export of apprcxi- 
mately 800,000 bales of cotton to Eu- 
ropean countries. He named Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Poland as 
the countries to which cotton may be 
shipped by the use of the credit and 
stated that similar facilities are under 
consideration for the benefit of liberated 
and war-devastated countries in the Far 
East. 

Mr. Taylor emphasized that the opera- 
tion and terms of the credit, which are 
described below, will enable cotton ex- 
ported under the credit to move through 
private trade channels in the United 
States to the foreign countries concerned. 

1. The government of each country to which 
a part of the credit may be assigned will 
designate one or more banks to handle the 
operation of the credit at the foreign end, 
and determine the individual lines of credit 
to be allocated to the banks within the limit 
established for the country. The Export- 
Import Bank and each of the banks will then 
enter into separate agreements, to which the 
foreign government will also be a party. Pay- 
ments of interest and principal by purchas- 
ers, who may be either mills and other pri- 
vate buyers or government agencies, is to 
be guaranteed by the foreign banks and the 
respective foreign governme nts. 

2. After conciusion of the arrangements 
with foreign banks and foreign governmen's, 
foreign banks will advise the Export-Import 
Bank of each sale and purchase contract, 
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the buyer, the seller, the number 
goo the wpe. the delivery date, and 
the dollar value c. i. f. The Export-Import 
Bank will then advise the seller that the 
articular transaction is eligible for financ- 
ing under the cotton credit line and indicate 
the terms under which the shippers’ drafts 
should be drawn and negotiated by their 
panks in this country. The shipper will 
thus be provided with an advice which will 
be tantamount to a bank letter of credit. 

3. Sales may be made by shippers under 
the credit during a period of 6 months from 
the time arrangements are concluded with 
each foreign government, and shipments 
may be made during a period of 12 months 
from this date. 

4. The Export-Import Bank will finance 
from the outset up to 85 percent of the 
value of the cotton, c. i. f. the foreign port, 
without recourse to the shippers. The ship- 
pers and the banks are each to Carry av 
least 74 percent on their own account until 
the cotton and the drafts have been duly 
accepted at port of destination, at which 
time the Export-Import Bank will be pre- 
pared to take over the participations of the 
shippers and their banks if they so desire. 

5. Repayment is to be made by the foreign 
purchaser within a maximum period of 15 
months after arrival and acceptance of the 
cotton abroad 

6. The rate of interest will be 2'4 percent 
per annum, interest to be paid by foreign 
buyers through the foreign banks. Amer- 
ican shippers will therefore be in a posi- 
tion to quote on the basis of a cash sale 


Mr. Taylor emphasized that the use 
of the credit will be open to all qualified 
cotton-exporting firms in the United 
States through any United States banks 
which may be interested, wherever lo- 
cated. He suggested that interested 
cotton shippers provide the Export-Im- 
port Bank with the names of the banks 
through which they will conduct any 
operations under the line of credit, to 
enable the Export-Import Bank to make 
its own arrangements with their com- 
mercial banks. 

The Export-Import Bank (said an Oct. 
24 release) is considering the establish- 
ment of a line of credit to Czechoslovakia 
to finance the export of American cotton 
in sufficient quantity to supply the Czech 
mills, together with the cotton received 
through UNRRA, for a year’s operaton. 
This credit would be a part of the gen- 
eral arrangement for financing exports 
of cotton to European countries an- 
nounced by the Bank on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 20. 


UNRRA’s present target for Czecho- 
slovakia to the end of the current year is 
approximately 26,000 tons. The exact 
amount of additional cotton that would 
be required and therefore financed by 
the Export-Import Bank is not known, 
but ma? amount to between 50,000 and 
100,000 tons. The lesser of these two 
amounts, which would make up into 
about 350,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, 
would cost about $22,009,000. In ac- 
cordance with the general terms for cot- 
ton export credits previously announced, 
the credit to Czechoslovakia would be 
payable 15 months after delivery and ac- 
ceptance of the cotton in Czechoslovakia, 
with interest at 215 percent. 

Cotton would be shipped as needed and 
requested by the Czechoslovakian pur- 
chasers. Interest would be paid only on 
the part of the credit actually used. 

The 15-month period, it is believed, will 
give the Czechoslovakian mills time 
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enough to process the cotton and make 
it into textiles. These textiles could be 
used not only for satisfying requirements 
within Czechoslovakia but could also be 
exported in order to acquire needed com- 
modities and raw materials as well as 
foreign exchange to provide for the serv- 
ice of the loan. 

Similar offers are being made by the 
United States Government through the 
Export-Import Bank to other cotton- 
textile manufacturing countries in Eu- 
rope whose textile industries are now 
idle for lack of raw material, in order to 
assist these countries in working out 
their own economic recovery. 


SECOND LOAN AGREEMENT BETWEEN EXx- 
PORT-IMPORT BANK AND KINGDOM OF THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Wayne C. Taylor, President of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, announced Novem- 
ber 3 the signing of a second loan agree- 
ment between the Export-Import Bank 
and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
providing for a line of credit of $50,000,- 
000 to finance the purchase in the 
United States of specified United States 
products for export to, and use in, the 
Metropolitan Territory of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands and the purchase of 
related United States services. The 
products specified are eligible for financ- 
ing up to their c. i. f. value, Netherlands 
European ports. 

A line of credit of the same amount, 
announced earlier in the month, is be- 
ing used to pay for goods and services 
for which requisitions had been filed 
and approved before VJ-Day by the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands with the 
Government of the United States under 
the provisions of the so-called 3 (c) 
lend-lease agreement between the two 
countries but which had not been con- 
tracted for prior to VJ-Day. 

Purchases financed by advances under 
the new credit will be made entirely 
through American private trade chan- 
nels. 

The new credit is to be available until 
December 31, 1948. Advances under the 
credit are to be made against notes of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands bearing 
interest at 242 percent and maturing on 
December 31, 1950, at which time the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands will have 
the right to tender new notes in exchange 
for the original notes. The aggregate 
principal amount of the new notes will 
mature in 30 approximately equal semi- 
annual installments. Notes evidencing 
the first 10 of these installments will 
bear interest at 2'2 percent and will fall 
due commencing June 30, 1951. Those 
evidencing the next 10 will bear interest 
at 3 percent and will fall due commenc- 
ing June 30, 1956. Those evidencing the 
last 10 will bear interest at 342 percent 
and will mature commencing June 30, 
1961. The agreement provides that the 
notes shall be of such denominations as 
the Export-Import Bank shall specify, 
that they shall have interest coupons at- 
tached if the Export-Import Bank shall 
so specify, and that the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands will, at any time upon the 
request of the Export-Import Bank, regis- 
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ter the notes under the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands shall 
have the right to prepay any note on 
any interest payment date. 

Mr. Taylor stated that the Export-Im- 
port Bank stands ready to sell to com- 
mercial banks or others on appropriate 
terms the notes which it will receive from 
the Netherlands pursuant to the agree- 
ment. 


Department of Commerce 


The Export-Import Bank announced 
November 3 the signing of a second 
agreement with the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands providing for a line of credit 
of $50,000,000 to finance the purchase of 
specified United States products. 

The earlier credit is to pay for goods 
for which requisitions had already been 
filed and approved before VJ-day. Pur- 
chases under the new credit will be made 
entirely through private trade channels 
in the United States. It is the intention 
that the same principle will apply in the 
Netherlands as soon as the situation 
there will permit, although thus far in- 
dividual importers in the Netherlands 
have not been granted licenses to pur- 
chase from the United States. 

The range of products to be purchased 
by the Netherlands under this credit in- 
cludes most of the products normally 
sold to that country, together with a 
number of others usually not imported 
in large quantity by the Netherlands or 
which were obtained largely from coun- 
tries other than the United States. 

In the 1937-39 period just before the 
trade was interrupted by the war, United 
States exports to the Netherlands had an 
average value of more than $95,000,000 
a year, after recovering from an average 
of about $52,000,000 during the depres- 
sion years 1931-35. Nearly all types of 
goods were included in this trade, but 
the principal groups, with average values 
in 1937-39, were: 

Vegetable food products (wheat, corn, 
barley, oil cake and meal, fresh and dried 
fruits), $25,888,000; vegetable products, 
inedible (unmanufactured tobacco, cig- 
arettes, automobile tire casings) , $7,529,- 
000; textile fibers and manufactures (es- 
pecially raw cotton and linters), $8,317,- 
000; nonmetallic minerals (primarily 
petroleum products), $15,190,000; metals 
and manufactures (iron and steel plates 
and sheets, tinplate, copper and nickel 
and manufactures thereof, iron and steel 
scrap, and ferro-alloys, notably molyb- 
denum ore), $13,043,000; and machinery 
and vehicles (automobiles, parts, and 
accessories, aircraft and parts, metal- 
working and other industrial machinery, 
typewriters and calculating machines), 
$14,774,000. These six principal groups 
of products accounted for nearly 89 per- 
cent of our total exports to the Nether- 
lands in the 3-year period 1937-39. 

Under present exceptional conditions 
of supply in the Netherlands and in areas 
(including the Netherlands Indies) from 
which imports were obtained in normal 
times, several groups of commodities not 
usually obtained in the United States or 
obtained only in small quarttities are now 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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News by COUNTRIES 








Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Argentine Pharmacopoeia Committee 
Created Under National Bureau of Public 
Health.—An Argentine Pharmacopoeia 
Committee was created, in a permanent 
capacity, under the National Bureau of 
Public Health, by decree No. 17,170/45 of 
July 31, 1945, published in the Boletin 
Official of August 16. 

This committee of 11 members is 
charged with revising and bringing up to 
date the Argentine Pharmacopoeia and 
preparing a new edition every 5 years. 


Transport and Communication 


Ferry Service Across Paraguay River 
Established.—A ferry service of motor- 
ized rafts has been established across the 
Paraguay River between Pilcomayo, Ar- 
gentina, and Ita-Enramada, Paraguay. 
Pilcomayo is connected by a hard-sur- 
faced highway with Clorinda in the 
Province of Formosa and Ita-Enramada 
is linked by a good road with Asuncion. 
At the point of crossing, the river is some 
1,400 meters wide. Five round trips are 
scheduled each day. 

This service is the first of 12 such lines 
provided for in a Presidential decree 
of July 28, 1944. Five of these lines are 
of an international character. 

Tourists using this service are cau- 
tioned to have their automobile identi- 
fication and registration papers in good 
order; lacking this documentation, tour- 
ists are compelled to place in guaranty 
85 percent of the value of their auto- 
mobile. The Argentine Automobile Club 
offers facilities for checking necessary 
forms. The public has also been warned 
that Paraguay does not grant gasoline 
ration coupons to tourists. 


Australia 


Commodity Controls 


Lifting of Numerous Wartime Controls 
Announced.—The rescinding of 25 or- 
ders or regulations made under the Na- 
tional Security Regulations which were 
adopted as a part of the Australian war 
effort, was reported by the Minister of 
War Organization of Industry on August 
2, 1945. At the same time, the removal 
of an additional 30 to 40 controls was be- 
ing considered by a subcommittee of the 
Cabinet. 

The orders rescinded include: The 
regulations designed to rationalize bank- 
ing by closing certain unnecessary 
branches; the control of glass manufac- 
ture; the restriction of Christmas, New 
Year, and Easter advertising to conserve 
paper stocks; the manufacture of baby 
carriages and toys; the zoning of radio 


service mechanics; the control of refrig- 
erator services; the restriction of pastry 
goods; the restricted advertising of li- 
quors; the sale of liquid fuel in bulk con- 
tainers; the sale of chronometers; the 
employment of aliens; fishing regula- 
tions requiring the return of fishing gear 
as part of an arrangement to insure a 
reasonable distribution of fish; the order 
controlling cleaning agents, which re- 
stricted the type of garment which might 
be dry cleaned, including dress suits; the 
gas-producer regulations limiting the 
number and types of gas producers 
made; and an order controlling motor- 
cycle spare parts imposed at the request 
of the army to assist the requisition of 
motorcycles. 

Some of the regulations covered in the 
Minister’s announcement were not in- 
voked. An illustration is the order pro- 
viding for-the closing of branch banks. 
No governmental action was required be- 
cause the trading banks voluntarily 
agreed to close 493 branches during the 
war. The repeal of the regulations af- 
fecting the production of goods can give 
little practical relief at this stage because 
of the lack of trained manpower and 
materials. This is particularly true in 
the toy, baby-carriage, and. glass- 
products industries. 

Although it is realized that the revok- 
ing of these orders will not afford much 
relaxation of total controls, it is re- 














The Cover Picture 
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Panama Hotel 


Shown in our cover picture this 
week is the Hotel Colombia at 
Panama City. As described in one 
of our illustrated feature articles 
| this week, the Republic of Panama 
| is expecting a materially aug- 
mented tourist traffic in the coming 
years and is preparing for it with 
plans for a number of new and 
thoroughly modern hotels. This 
picture was courteously furnished 
by the Pan American Union, and 
the photography is by Flatau. In 
the foreground is a monument to 
the great liberator Bolivar. 























garded as a recognition by the Govern. 
ment that action must be taken to elimi- 
nate them as soon as possible. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations, South Austra. 
lia——The total freight carried by the 
South Australian Railways during the 
year 1943-44 amounted to 3,672,725 tons, 
compared with 3,459,855 tons during the 
preceding year. Total mileage run on 
freight routes for the year 1943-44 was 
775,873, and on passenger routes, 1,924. 
255. The number of passengers carried 
(estimated) was 459,036. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Joint Bones: Exportation Prohibited — 
The exportation from Brazil of joint 
bones for the manufacture of glue has 
been specifically prohibited by Order No. 
395 of July 31, 1945, of the Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, published in 
the Diario Oficial of August 1, 1945. 

This order is in accordance with vari- 
ous decree laws regulating or prohibiting 
the exportation from Brazil of bones and 
bone meal for use in animal feedstuffs, 
fertilizers, and for industrial purposes, 
The exportation of all residue bones and 
phosphate fertilizers was originally pro- 
hibited by Decree Law No. 1774 of No- 
vember 16, 1939 ‘(see announcement in 
COMMERCE Reports of December 16, 
1939). Subsequent decrees, together 
with this latest order, place an export 
embargo on virtually all types of bone 
and other animal material used for fer- 
tilizer or industrial purposes 


Transport and Communication 


Loan to Air Line Authorized.—An ad- 
ditional loan of 12,000,000 cruzeiros to 
the S. A. Empresa Viacao Aerea Rio 
Grandense (VARIG) for the develop- 
ment of its air transportation service was 
authorized in September, thus bringing 
the funds obtained from the Brazilian 
Government by this air line to a total of 
21,000,000 cruzeiros. 

Rio-Baia Highway Completed— 
Through highway traffic from Rio de 
Janeiro to Baia ‘Salvador), Brazil, was 
made possible in September by comple- 
tion of the stretch of road between Teofilo 
Otoni and Jequitinhonha in the State of 
Minas Gerais. The Rio-Baia highway 
passes along the eastern part of Minas 
Gerais, serving the cities of Caratinga, 
Governador, Valadares, and _ Teofilo 
Otoni, and into the State of Baia where 
it goes through the cities of Pedra Azul, 
Conquista Jequie, and Feira de Santana 
where it joins the Transnordestina High- 
way which connects northern Baia with 
the city of Fortaleza in the State of 
Ceara. 
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The completion of this road is hailed 
jin the Brazilian press as being of great 
jmportance to the prosperity and well 
peing of the many populated forest re- 
gions heretofore reached only by river or 
coastal transportation. 


British East 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Expansion continues.—The 
circulation of currency in British East 
Africa continued to expand during 1944, 
rising from £23,648,954 in December 1943 
to £27,340,147 on December 31, 1944, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the East 
African Currency Board. Note circula- 
tion at the end of 1944 totaled more than 
620,209,900, while the Currency Reserve 
Fund stood at £25,209,523. Securities 
forming the investment portion of the 
Reserve Fund had a market value of 
£22,444,010. 

The expansion in the volume of cur- 
rency in circulation may be attributed in 
large part to the use of this currency in 
other African countries now under Brit- 
ish occupation. 


British Guiana 


Transport and Communication 


Radiotelephone Service to Surinam.— 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd., has inaugurated 
aradiotelephone service between George- 
town, British Guiana, and Paramaribo, 
Surinam, according to the foreign press. 


Colombia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Hog Lard: Additional Import Quota 
Authorized.—The importation of hog 
lard, up to a quantity not exceeding 150,- 
000 tins of 16.9 kilograms each, or its 
equivalent in other containers, was au- 
thorized by Columbian Executive Decree 
No. 162 of October 5, 1945, without sub- 
jection to the standards, established by 
Resolution No. 102 of May 25, 1932. Im- 
ports of hog lard under this authoriza- 
tion, however, must meet the following 
specifications: Fusion temperature, 30° to 
46° C.; iodine number (Wije), 46° to 
70° C.; refractive index at 60° C., 1.4500 
to 1.4610; saponification number 190 to 
203; residue, not greater than 2 percent; 
and acidity index, not greater than 1.2 
percent. 

The National Supply Institute (In- 
stituto Nacional de Abastecimientos) will 
import 50,000 tins of hog lard to relieve 
& domestic shortage of this commodity, 
and the other 100,000 tins wil be im- 
ported by individuals. The Office of 
Control of Exchange, Exports, and Im- 
ports (La Oficina de Control de Cambios, 
Exportaciones é Importaciones) is for- 
bidden to issue to individuals import li- 
censes which would permit the importa- 
tion of more than 2,000 tins of 16.9 kilo- 
grams each, or its equivalent in other 
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containers, of hog lard by the same per- 
son or entity. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
14, 1944, and of May 6, 1944, for announce- 
ments concerning prior import quotas for 
hog lard.] 

Tires and Tubes: Importation Author- 
ized.—Firms belonging to the National 
Association of Importers and Distributors 
of Tires in Colombia (Asociacién Na- 
cional de Importadores y Distribuidores 
de Llantas) were authorized to import 
free of governmental monopoly tires and 
tubes from the United States within the 
quota assigned to Colombia, by a resolu- 
tion of September 24, 1945. 
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Transport and Communication 


Air Services Augmented in Antioquia.— 
A new company, Sociedad Aeronautica 
Medellin (SAM), has been formed in Co- 
lombia to organize and operate an air 
line to augment the present air facilities 
in the Department of Antioquia. 

One of the routes will be from Mede- 
llin to Puerto Berrio on the Magdalena 
River. At present this port is connected 
with Medellin only by a railroad, which 
is inadequate to carry all material com- 
ing from foreign countries. This route 
will also carry passengers. 

The second route contemplated will 
reach the cities of Antioquia, Canasgor- 




















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


How Will the Forces of Economic Geography and Scientific Invention Affect Our 
Foreign Trade? 


Scientific knowledge is constantly revolutionizing economic geography. This makes 
any surmise as regards the probable composition of our import trade somewhat 
doubtful. 

Another probable growing field of importation will be in the luxury trades and 
those requiring fine and expert handwork. If our national income grows to the 
levels now under discussion, there will be a great increase in purchases of such 
foreign products as furs, hand-made linen, the finer and softer woolen fabrics, 
expensively wrought watches and jewels. 

But more important still—with the establishment of universal and safe interna- 
tional air transport—will become the tourist trade. Only the utmost uncertainty 
and disorder in the whole foreign world will prevent Americans from going abroad 
more frequently and in greater numbers than ever before. We shall visit all the 
lands of the scene of war and travel in numbers in those more inaccessible parts 
of the world about which we have been curious. This will result in a great out- 
pouring of dollars to foreigners in payment for traveling expenses and the goods we 
buy in their countries. Of all items on the import side of our balance of payments, 
tourist expenditures can be expected to increase most greatly. 

Greater certainty is possible with regard to the character of our export trade. 
During the first few postwar years we will be able to sell virtually any American 
products that we have in surplus over our own needs—provided foreigners have the 
dollars to pay for them. Our exports of many farm products and many raw materials 
will continue to be substantial until production is reestablished in other parts of 
the world. We shall sell abroad also immense amounts of consumers’ goods, such 
as cotton cloth, soap, drugs and medical supplies, automobiles, radios, refrigerators. 

There is in prospect also an export movement of all forms of producers’ goods—too 
numerous to enumerate. In much of the world producers have their thoughts 
centered upon the possibility of obtaining our tractors and plows, our road-building 
machinery, our gasoline and electric engines, our heavy trucks, our airplanes, our 
steel shapes and beams, our ships, our wire, our oil-well and refinery equipment, our 
mining machinery, our chemicals, and the like. Later, of course, the power of other 
countries to produce these products for themselves will be established or reestablished; 
many lines of demand will cease and new competition will be met in the export 
trade. But by that time it is probable that other demands for new and other types 
of goods will largely take the place of those which foreigners can satisfy for themselves. 

Finally, it may be anticipated that those countries in which the greatest growth 
of production is to be anticipated, as a result of the application of new techniques, 
will advance relatively both in the list of our customers and suppliers of products 
to us. Prominent among these will be the Latin-American Republics, the British 
dominions and India, and the U.S.S.R. 

Wise policy will permit both the forces of economic geography and of scientific 
invention to operate without too great hindrance so that each country can draw 
therefrom the great benefits that these may convey to all. Change in productive 
methods, as a consequence of scientific change, will no doubt displace some branches 
of established trade. But over the longer stretch of time, growth in our knowledge 
of how to use the products of nature can be regarded as an extension of the blessings 
of nature, It revolutionizes the facts of economic geography, but it does not change 
the significant lesson to be drawn from these facts, that is, that each and every 
country can produce some things much more advantageously than the others; and 
by exchange between them they can all enlarge the material basis of their lives. 
Trade in the past was an antidote against the penury of the natural resources of 
any particular country; it remains so; but it is becoming as well the way in which 
they confer upon each other the benefits of the triumphs of the human mind. 


(From “American Trade Policy and Position,” by Herbert Feis. One of a series 
of studies on important economic and social problems published by the American 
Enterprise Association, Incorporated, 4 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y.) 
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das, and Dabeiba, which are located ap- 
proximately 27, 44, and 69 air miles, re- 
spectively, from Medellin and which are 
at present without either air or railway 
service of any kind. This route will 
connect the western agricultural section 
of the Department of Antioquia with its 
capital and industrial section. 

It is reported that the new company 
will utilize small three-passenger planes 
on these routes, thus eliminating the ne- 
cessity of constructing large airports in 
these cities. The financing of the new 
company is complete, and a commission 
has been in the United States to purchase 
planes and equipment. The planes will 
be operated by United States personnel. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Stacomb” Liquid and “Glostora” Sub- 
ject to Increased Import Duty and Social 
Security Tazr—‘Stacomb” liquid and 
“Glostora” have been reclassified with 
other perfumed brilliantines and per- 
fumed oils in the Costa Rican customs 
tariff, and thus made dutiable at 10 co- 
lones per gross kilogram, and also sub- 
ject to a social security tax of 2.40 
colones per gross kilogram. The former 
rate of import duty paid on these prod- 
ucts was 3 colones per gross kilogram. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 
NATIONALIZATION DECREES 


Four decrees dealing with nationcli- 
zation were signed on October 24 by the 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
and will become effective on the day of 
their publication, it is reported by the 
U. S. Embassy in Prague. 

The first decree provides for national- 
ization of mines and other key indus- 
tries, the second for nationalization of 
the food industries, the third for nation- 
alization of joint stock banks, and the 
fourth for nationalization of private 
insurance companies. 

According to these decrees, the na- 
tionalized enterprises will become the 
property of the Czechoslovak State, in- 
cluding all real estate, building equip- 
ment, stocks, subsidiaries, branch plants, 
and rights such as patent licenses and 
trade-marks. The nationalization of in- 
dividual enterprises will be announced 
in the Official Gazette. Each enterprise 
or company will be managed by a board 
headed by a director, all personally re- 
sponsible to the Government. Part of 
the board will be elected by the em- 
ployees and the remainder will be ap- 
pointed by the Government. Compen- 
sation to former owners will be 
determined on the basis of current mar- 
ket value after deduction of any liabil- 
ities. This compensation will be paid 
in bonds of a Nationalized Economy 
Fund, in cash, or in other values within 
6 months after the amount of compen- 
sation to be paid has been determined. 
No compensation will be paid for enter- 
prises owned by German or Hungarian 
State or public institutions, by German 
or Hungarian nationals ‘(except those 
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Panama’s Import Controls 
Removed 


The Government of Panama has 
announced that it has removed all 
controls on imports. The Govern- 
ment will continue to maintain its 
price-control organization. 























who were “strictly loyal’? to Czechoslo- 
vakia), by private corporations of “inim- 
ical character,” or by disloyal Czechoslo- 
vak citizens. 

The Nationalized Economy Fund men- 
tioned above will be established in 
Prague for the compensation service. It 
will be authorized to issue bonds. Reve- 
nue for payment of interest on bonds and 
funds for their redemption will be ob- 
tained from surplus profits of national- 
ized enterprises. 

The nationalized “key industries” com- 
prise all mines; electric-power plants; 
gas works; iron and steel works; foun- 
dries; rolling mills; larger metal- 
working, electric, and electrotechnical 
equipment plants, precision tools and 
optical factories; the armament indus- 
try; certain chemical factories, includ- 
ing mineral-oil refineries and synthetic- 
rubber plants; pharmaceutical factories; 
working of deposits of magnesite, as- 
bestos, and kaolin; cement works; larger 
technical porcelain factories; glass works 
equipped for production by continuous 
process; larger brick kilns and building- 
material factories; cellulose factories; 
larger paper and cardboard factories; 
larger sawmills and wood-working fac- 
tories; veneer and plywood factories; 
larger cotton-spinning mills, carded and 
combed yarn spinning mills, spinning 
mills for flax, jute, and artificial fibers; 
larger cotton-weaving mills; larger 
weaving mills for wool, silk, synthetic 
fibers; larger carpet factories: lace and 
knit-goods factories; larger vicuna spin- 
ning mills; larger thread factories; 
larger weaving mills for flax, hemp, and 
jute; larger textile-finishing and 
printed-goods factories; larger clothing 
factories; larger leather, leather substi- 
tute, and leather-goods factories; and 
the production of phonograph records. 

Nationalization of foodstuffs enter- 
prises will include sugar mills and re- 
fineries; industrial distilleries and alco- 
hol refineries; larger breweries, larger 
flour mills; larger enterprises for the 
manufacture of substitute fats; and 
larger chocolate and candy factories. 

No additional details on the decrees 
providing for the nationalization of 
joint stock banks and private insurance 
companies have been received. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Increased Mail Service to Czechoslo- 
vakia.—Mail service to Czechoslovakia is 
extended to comprise all classes of regu- 
lar (Postal Union) mails by Order No. 
29518, dated October 29, 1945, published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
November 2, and effective immediately. 
This mail service includes letters up to 4 
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pounds 6 ounces in weight, post cards 
printed matter in general, printed matter 
for the blind, commercial papers, ang 
samples of merchandise, as outlined in 
the current Official Postal Guide (part 
II), with the following limitation: 

Printed matter (except printed matter 
for the blind), commercial papers, ang 
samples of merchandise are limited to 1 
pound per package. 

Packages prepaid at the letter rate of 
postage may contain merchandise, such 
as clothing and nonperishable food. 

The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to suspension of service to 
Czechoslovakia. Fees: For registration, 
20 cents; for special delivery, 20 cents, 

Articles weighing up to 2 ounces may 
be accepted for dispatch by air to Czecho- 
slovakia when prepaid at the rate of 30 
cents per half ounce or fraction. 

The export-control regulations set up 
by the Office of International Trade Op. 
erations are applicable to mail for 
Czechoslovakia. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 8, 1945, for announcement of restricted 
resumption of mail service to Czechoslovakia, 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
6, 1945, for announcement of temporary sus- 
pension of import duties in Czechoslovakia.) 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Highway and River Projects.—The 
The newly created Executive Committee 
for Highway Construction in the Proy- 
ince of Guayas, Ecuador, has been au- 
thorized to construct highways and roads 
and to make waterway improvements 
which it considers necessary to facilitate 
travel and traffic in the Province. It 
also is authorized to supervise the financ- 
ing of the necessary projects, in order to 
accomplish its objectives as speedily as 
possible. The road and river projects 
will supplement the comprehensive high- 
Way program of the Ministry of Public 
Works. 

The initial project of the Committee 
will be the construction of a highway 
from Guayaquil to Balzar at an estimated 
cost of 50,000,000 sucres The road 
would follow the valley of the Daule 
River and would open up a section of 
Guayas Province which at present is not 
served by a highway. The second project 
of the Committee will probably be a high- 
way from Balzar to Quevedo. 

The first river project, which will be 
carried on simultaneously with the 
above-mentioned road construction, will 
be the dredging of the Guayas River from 
Puna to Guayaquil at a total estimated 
cost of 20,000,000 sucres. In the opinion 
of the Committee, this project will re- 
duce the time required to move merchan- 
dise from Puna to Guayaquil, will reduce 
transportation costs, and will allow ships 
to dispatch their cargoes at Guayaquil 
rather than at Puna. 

As the taxes on gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products, at present a part of 
the 1945 ordinary budget, will not become 
available to the Committee until January 
1, 1946, the Committee is desirous of con- 
tracting for the initial projects with con- 
struction companies in the United States 
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who would be in a position to finance the 
construction, payment and interest on 
funds advanced to come from the collec- 
tions and tolls. 


Finland 


Transport and Communication 


shipping and Aviation Develop- 
ments—The major portion of Finnish 
shipping tonnage is used for trade with 
sweden and Denmark. However, two 
motorships of about 500 tons were sched- 
uled to depart for England in Septem- 
per, and four Finnish ships were loading 
coal in Danzig at that time, according to 
the Finnish press. 

Interest in air services is steadily grow- 
ing in Finland. Permission was asked 
to establish services from Helsinki to 
eastern Finland but the application was 
not granted on the grounds that no such 
line existed before the war and that the 
airdromes built during the war are not 
suitable for passenger traffic. Hangars, 
ground personnel, and planes are also 
jacking, it was stated. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Luxury Items Not Prohibited in 
Gift Packages But Subject to Luxury 
Taz.—The luxury goods listed in the item 
“Tariffs and Trade Controls” on page 21 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
27, 1945, on French gift-package regula- 
tions are not actually prohibited, as 
stated there, but are subject to the luxury 
transactions tax of 18 or 25 percent ad 
valorem and (if and when they should 
be re-applied) to import duties. This 
correction has been obtained by direct 
reference to a Notice to Importers of the 
Ministry of National Economy published 
in the Journal Officiel of September 26, 
1945. This same notice increases the 
amount of rationed foodstuffs which may 
be received without the surrender of ra- 
tion coupons from 12 kilograms to 20 
kilograms per person per month. 

Trade Office of Various Industries 
Established —A Trade Office of Various 
Industries was established in France by 
Decree No. 45-378 of March 10, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on March 11. 

The articles or industries covered by 
this office include sporting, camping, and 
fishing goods; brushes; office supplies; 
molded goods; small wares; baby car- 
nages; articles for education of children; 
toys and games; smokers’ articles: 
sponges; basketwork; dyeing; and 
bleaching. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service.—Air France is in- 
augurating a twice-weekly service be- 
tween Paris and the textile region of 
northeastern France, according to the 
foreign press. It will serve Lille, Rou- 
baix, Tourcoing, and Armentieres. 

671036—45 1 
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French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Wool and Goat’s Hair of 1945-46 Crop 
in French Morocco: Transactions, 
Stocks, and Transportation Regulated.— 
The buying, selling, distribution, storing, 
and transportation of wool and clipped 
goat’s hair of the 1945-46 crop in the 
French Zone of Morocco are regulated 
by an order of March 7, 1945, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of March 16. 

All purchases, sales, or transactions 
of any kind between private persons in 
raw, washed, or spun wool of any origin 
and in clipped goat’s hair are prohibited, 
with the exception of small amounts for 
family use. Purchases are to be made 
by qualified administrations, and sales 
are to be made on controlled markets. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 


gust 5, 1944, for announcement concerning 
regulations on wool of the 1944-45 crop.] 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consumption Tax on Cigars and Pipe 
Tobacco Increased.—The consumption 
tax on cigars and pipe tobacco of Greek 
manufacture was fixed at 1,600 drach- 
mas and 400 drachmas per kilogram, re- 
spectively, as compared with the prewar 
rates of 434.50 and 490.50 drachmas, re- 
spectively. (The official rate of the 
drachma at present is $0.002 as compared 
with $0.066 in 1940.) This change was 
made by Decision No. 267 of the Council 
of Ministers, published in the Official 
Gazette of June 7, 1945, accordingto a re- 
port from the U. S. Embassy, Athens, 
dated September 26. 

Several Export Levies Abolished.—The 
export levies in Greece on olive oil (4 
drachmas per kilogram), tartrate of lime 
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(2), olive-stone oil (4), hides and skins 
(10 to 15 percent ad valorem), and silk 
thread, imposed in 1939 and 1940, were 
abolished by Ministerial Decision No. 
6904, published in the Greek Official Ga- 
zette of July 13, 1945, according to a 
report from the U. S. Embassy, Athens, 
of September 7. 


Transport and Communication 


Telecommunications.—Before the war 
Greece, including the Aegean Islands, 
was served by a telegraph and telephone 
system covering the whole country. The 
islands were connected to the mainland 
by submarine cable, and, in addition, 
many of them had internal telegraph and 
telephone networks. A number of wire- 
less stations were located on the islands 
as well as on the mainland. All forms 
of telecommunication facilities suffered 
severely during the occupation, and a 
considerable part of the network was still 
out of commission at the end of August 
1945. 

Telecommunications are under the 
control of the Ministry of Posts, Tele- 
graphs, and Telephones (P. T. T.). The 
P. T. T. is responsible for the provision 
and maintenance of all trunk telephone 
and telegraph circuits, including internal 
submarine cable and wireless links, and 
manual exchanges. Exchanges of 100 
lines and over are contracted out by the 
P. T. T. to the Hellenic Telephone Co., 
which company has a concession from 
the Greek Government for the installa- 
tion and operation of urban automatic 
telephone exchanges. 

Cable & Wireless, Ltd., have a contract 
to operate external wireless links and 
submarine cables Athens-Malta and 
Athens-Alexandria. Other submarine 
cables, owned by Cable & Wireless, Ltd., 
are leased at a nominal rental to P. T. T., 
who are responsible for operation and 
maintenance. 

By Constitutional Act No. 54 of June 
14, 1945, radio broadcasting was organ- 
ized under the so-called National Radio 
Broadcasting Foundation, a self-govern- 
ing body controlled by the Ministry of 
Press and Information. 

The backbone of the trunk network of 
the telecommunications system is the 
Athens-Salonika route which has sub- 
sidiary spurs serving the whole of the 
country between these points. The next 
most important routes are Athens- 
Patras and Salonika-Florina. 

Cable & Wireless Co., Ltd., provide 
wireless telegraph communications be- 
tween Athens and London and Athens 
and Cairo and have a monopoly for all 
external communications, other than to 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Tele- 
graph circuits to the latter countries are 
operated by the P. T. T. Before the war 
a telephone channel to London was also 
available but was closed when war began. 

P. T. T. has 10 wireless sets for pro- 
vision of telegraph communication 
throughout Greece and the major Greek 
islands. The peacetime receiving station 
was located at Loutsa, and the intention 
is to reestablish it there as soon as 
possible. . 
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for projects in the Indian States. 
Indian Chamber of Princes. 





| Industralists From Indian States Visiting the United States 


A delegation of industrialists representing the Indian States is now visiting 
this country to investigate the possibilities of obtaining capital equipment 
The group is officially sponsored by the 


The delegation consists of seven, led by M. S. Malik, Prime Minister of 
Patiala State and formerly the Indian Trade Commissioner in New York. 
The others are Mir Maqbool Mahmood, Secretariat of the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes and Secretary to the All-India States Postwar Recon- 
struction Committee; A. Christensen, Nawanagar State; M. D. Mehta, 
Western States Agency; J. C. Mukerji, Eastern States Agency; Sardar 
Mahadik and H. Dhanda, Commerce Ministers of Gwalior and Indore States, 
respectively. The U. S. Department of Commerce is assisting with arrange- 
ments for the group to visit American companies. 

Though many of the several hundred Indian States are very small, their 
total area is 712,508 square miles, or 45 percent of all India. Their total 
population is 93,189,233, or 24 percent of that for all India. Some of the 
larger States are well known to be industrially progressive, and many of the 
States have plans for increased and new industrialization. 























Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


Legislation Regarding Bank Notes, 
Bills of Exchange, and Special Tazes on 
Income and Increases in Assets.—Bank 
notes of 1,000 pengés issued by the Na- 
tional Bank of Hungary and bearing the 
dates of July 1, 1927, and February 25, 
1943, are no longer legal tender as from 
June 14, 1945, according to Decree 4,250/ 
1945. These notes had to be deposited 
before June 26 at various authorized 
banks or post offices. If not deposited, all 
rights are void. 

The National Bank of Hungary is ac- 
corded the possibility of validating its 
claim in respect of bills of exchange, the 
originals of which were removed from 
the Bank under the authority of the 
so-called Szalasi government, according 
to Order in Council No. 2,558/M. E. ex 
1945. The decree states that such claims 
can be validated on the basis of an 
extract prepared from the discount reg- 
ister in the possession of the Bank against 
any person shown on the register as hav- 
ing an obligation according to the bill 
of exchange. 

Order in Council No. 280/M. E. ex 1945 
provides for the payment of a levy on 
disproportionate incomes and increases 
of assets. Those who attained or sur- 
passed a property tax base of 100,000 
pengos in the year 1943, and who, at the 
same time, had income subject to in- 
come tax or tantieme tax in the years 
1933 to 1943 in excess of 48,000 pengé6s, 
are subject to the special income tax on 
their income in excess of 48,000 pengds 
per annum, and must pay such a tax 
for each year in which their income ex- 
ceeded 48,000 pengés. The rate of the 
special income tax ranges from 25 to 80 
percent, the maximum rate applying to 
income in excess of 246,000 peng6s. 

Any increases in assets held by certain 
classes of public officials and employees 
on December 31, 1943, over and above 
those held on December 31, 1932, pro- 
vided the increase was through inherit- 
ance, donations, or savings out of the de- 
clared income subject to regular income 


taxes, go to the State, as well as any 
portion which the taxpayers fail to de- 
clare. 

In the case of all persons not in the 
foregoing paragraph, whose property ex- 
ceeded 100,000 pengos in value in 1944 and 
showed an increase in value over 1933 
not through inheritance, donations or 
savings from income subject to tax, a 
capital levy is assessed on all increases 
in assets; the rate of the levy ranges 
from 25 percent on increases of less than 
100,000 pengds to 60 percent on the por- 
tion of the increase in excess of 400,000 
pengos. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consumption Tax Increased on Cer- 
tain Articles —The consumption tax was 
increased in Hungary on sugar, alcoholic 
liquors, cooking oil, mineral oil, and cer- 
tain other items, by Order in Council 
No. 813/M. E. ex 1945, as reported in the 
monthly bulletins of the National Bank 
of Hungary, Nos. 1-6, for January to 
June 1945, inclusive. 

The new rates in general are two to 
four times as much as the previous ones, 
but in the case of certain articles the 
tax has been increased to an even greater 
extent. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


New Economic Legislation —Major 
changes in the economic organization of 
Hungary are being introduced, under the 
terms of a series of decrees issued by the 
Hungarian Provisional National Govern- 
ment since the Armistice Agreement of 
January 20, 1945, and published in the 
bulletins of the National Bank of Hun- 
gary, Nos. 1-6 for the period January to 
June 1945, inclusive. These decrees deal 
with practically all branches of national 
economy, including agricultural produc- 
tion, land reform, labor, wages, com- 
modity controls, taxes, and exchange and 
finance. The most important of these 
measures are summarized below: 

Land Reform and Agriculture.—The Land 
Reform Decree was published under Order 
in Council No. 600/M. E. ex 1945 in the Official 
Gazette on March 18, 1945. With the object 
of providing land for those entitled to it 
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under the decree, the State established 
Land Reserve, consisting of estates either 
confiscated under the decree, or appropriated 
against compensation, and further certain 
estates which constitute the property of the 
State Treasury. 

Under Decree No. 30300/F. M. ex 1945, the 
Minister of Agriculture called upon local 
authorities to set up production committees 
including representatives of the farmers 
workers, and the corresponding local organi. 
zations. These committees are to draw y 
and put into effect plans for production 
and work with the object of increasing effi. 
ciency in agricultural work 

Labor and Wages.—Plant committees 
are to be set up under the Decree No, 
55,000 /Ip. M. ex 1945 of the Minister for 
Industry. Under this decree the em. 
ployees are obliged to form a plant com- 
mittee in every industrial plant which 
has more than 20 employees. The actiyj- 
ties of the committee extend to matters 
connected both with labor questions and 
with production methods. 

Similar committees for railway com- 
panies are to be set up in accordance 
with Decree No. 9,100/K. K. M. ex 1945 
of the Minister for Trade and Commu- 
nications. 

Wages in agriculture are to be fixed by 
local committees to be organized from 
representatives of the workers and farm- 
ers, as set forth in Decree No. 31,374/F, 
M. ex 1945 of the Minister for Agricul- 
ture. 

Wages and salaries in industry, for 
both manual and office workers, are to 
be established in a proper and up-to- 
date manner by committees elected 
jointly by the representative organs in 
Budapest of employers as well as of em- 
ployees, according to Decree No. 50,775/ 
Ip. M. ex 1945 

Commodity Controls.—Stocks of min- 
eral oil and mineral-oil products as of 
May 20, 1945, must be declared to the 
Ministerial Commissioner for Mineral 
Oil Administration by every person, un- 
dertaking, and institution, according to 
Decree No. 52,680/Ip. M. ex 1945. Con- 
cerns and traders engaged in the pro- 
duction or marketing of mineral oil and 
mineral-oil products are also obliged to 
declare their stocks monthly. The stocks 
coming under the obligation of declara- 
tion are blocked, and may be manufac- 
tured, used in any way, or marketed only 
with the special permission of the Min- 
isterial Commissioner for Mineral Oil 
Administration. 

National Economic Council and Indus- 
trial Ministerial Commissioners.—The 
creation of a National Economic Council 
was provided for by Order in Council No. 
751/M. E. ex 1945, Order in Council No. 
1,159/M. E. ex 1945, and Decree No. 
17,060/P. M. ex 1945. Under these de- 
crees the National Economic Council 
consists of 26 members, of whom 13 
members, according to the proportion 
fixed, are delegated by the _ political 
parties and the Council of Trade Unions, 
and 1 member each by the National Bank 
of Hungary, the Central Corporation of 
Bankirg Companies, the Association of 
Banks and Savings Banks, and the larger 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
representative organs or corporations. 

This arrangement and the mandate of 
the delegates continue until June 30, 
1946: for the ensuing period a further 
decree will be issued by the Government. 
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The council will give its opinion upon the 
measures planned in the interests of re- 
storing the country’s economic situation, 
and also upon any other question which 
the members of the Government place 
before the council. In addition, the 
council may take the initiative in any 
economic question by submitting pro- 
posals to the competent Minister or the 
Government. For the purpose of arriv- 
ing at their findings or making proposals 
the council may obtain data from any 
authority, office, or private corporation. 

Industrial Ministerial Commissioners 
for certain defined areas may be ap- 
pointed, if the necessity arises, by the 
Minister for Industry, under Order in 
Council No. 1,620/M. E. ex 1945 and De- 
cree No. 52,650/Ip. M. ex 1945. The 
sphere of authority of the Ministerial 
Commissioners is as follows: 

1. Registering the factories, concerns, 
and workshops in their areas; 

9. Starting up plants which are par- 
tially or entirely hindered from operat- 
sh Insuring the continuity of produc- 
tion; 

4, Increasing production; 

5. Taking measures for the develop- 
ment of industry. 

The proprietor or the president of the 
plant committee may appeal against the 
measures of the Ministerial Commis- 
sioner to the Minister for Industry, whose 
decision in the matter will be final. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls Relaxed.—The revi- 
sion of the schedule of commodities at- 
tached to the export-control notification 
of January 29, 1944, was announced by 
the Government in the Gazette of India 
of November 3, 1945. 

More than 100 commodities have been 
removed from the list of goods subject to 
control including: Indigo, many chemi- 
cals and chemical preparations, scien- 
tific instruments of Indian origin, cer- 
tain classes of containers when used as 
such, pyridine, cashew nuts, certain 
gums and resins, kapok, lac, cigarette 
and jewel cases of wood, articles mainly 
or wholly of mica, animal oils, many 
essential oils, perfumed spirits, soap nut 
and bilawan nuts, talc, cigars and cigar- 
ettes of Indian manufacture, unmanu- 
factured (including flue-cured) tobacco, 
toys and requisites for games and sports 
if not wholly or mainly of rubber, fibers 
for brushes and brooms, hairs of all 
kinds, animal bladders, guts and casings, 
furs and skins, many metals and ores 
(including aluminum ore, antimony ore, 
chrome ore and metal, iron ore, mag- 
hesite, manganese ore and manganese, 
and zinc ore), raw cotton, Turkey-red 
dil, essential oil seeds, spices of all kinds 
excluding pepper and cinnamon, pickles, 
chutneys, condiments, and curry powder. 

Small quantities of approximately 20 
commodities can now be exported. 
Among these goods are: Agar-agar, bees- 
Wax, certain classes of buttons, candles, 
motion-picture films, cutlery, glue and 
raw materials for its manufacture, cer- 
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tain gums and resins, leather manufac- 
tures including footwear and suitcases, 
stationery, polishes, printers’ and lithog- 
raphers’ ink, spectacle frames, vitamin- 
A preparations, pashmina shawls, car- 
pets, and floor rugs. 

The control over exports of certain 
other commodities, including many 
kinds of drugs, hops and hop products, 
abrasives, bitumen, carbon black, cer- 
tain chemicals, certain instruments, 
apparatus, and appliances, lamps, 
paints, and varnishes, rubber shoes, and 
liquors have been transferred from other 
departments to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

This liberalization of the export- 
licensing policy of India is reported to 
be the result of a decision by the Indian 
Government to rebuild India’s export 
trade and take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to cultivate new markets. 
Commodities on which control has been 
relaxed include not only prewar agri- 
cultural exports but also industrial 
products which it is hoped to market 
particularly in nearby countries. 

Conservation of essential consumer 
and other goods in short supply in India 
continues to be the basis for the export 
controls retained. The export drive ac- 
counts for the fact that the export of 
limited quantities of goods in scarce sup- 
ply in India is to be allowed. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


18, 1944, for announcement of export-control 
order of January 29, 1944.] 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gifts-Package Service Extended and 
Liberalized. — Ordinary (unregistered 
and uninsured) gift parcels not exceed- 
ing 11 pounds in weight will be accepted 
for civilians in Vatican City State, in all 
localities in the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, and in continental Italy in- 
cluding the cities of Trieste, Pola, and 
Gorizia, but excluding other localities in 
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the Provinces of Trieste, Pola, and Gori- 
zia and excluding all localities in the 
Provinces of Fiume and Zara, according 
to the Postmaster General’s Order No. 
29548, dated October 31, 1945, published 
in The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
November 2 and effective that date. 
Only one parcel per week may be sent by 
the same sender to the same addressee. 

The value of each parcel is limited to 
a maximum of $25 and the dimensions 
to: Greatest combined length and girth, 
6 feet. Greatest length, 344 feet, except 
that parcels may measure up to 4 feet 
in length on condition that parcels over 
42 and not over 44 inches in length do 
not exceed 24 inches in girth, parcels 
over 44 and not over 46 inches in length 
do not exceed 20 inches in girth, and 
parcels over 46 inches and up to 4 feet 
in length do not exceed 16 inches in girth. 

The postage rates applicable to these 
parcels will be 14 cents per pound or 
fraction thereof. The parcels and rela- 
tive customs declarations must be con- 
spicuously marked “Gift Package” by the 
senders, who must also clearly state the 
contents and value on the customs dec- 
larations. Only one customs declara- 
tion is required for each gift parcel. 
The parcels should be otherwise pre- 
pared in the same manner as prior to 
the suspension of parcel-post service to 
Italy and Vatican City State. 

The packages may contain only such 
essential items as clothing, shoes, sew- 
ing kits, powdered or evaporated milk, 
and soap. No writing, printed matter, 
perishable foods, tobacco in any form, 
cigarette lighters or lighter fluids, or 
matches of any kind (including safety 
matches) may be sent in these packages. 

These packages must conform to the 
regulations of the Office of International 
Trade Operations. 

Order No. 28773 of August 9, 1945, is 
modified accordingly. 


|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 11, 1944, and of September 1, 1945, for 
prior announcements on this subject. |] 


Increased Mail Service to Italy and 
Vatican City State.——Mail service to the 











Netherlands Ministry of Finance. 


panies financially. 


to be sold to investors. 


common shares. 








New Netherlands Bank To Aid Recovery 


Designed to coordinate financial measures aimed at restoring Holland’s 
economy and commercial organizations, a Bank for National Recovery, 
capitalized at 300,000,000 guilders ($114,000,000) , has been established by the 


The “Company for Financing of National Recovery, Inc.,” as the new 
bank is called, will finance companies and factories essential to recovery 
which are unable to obtain operating credits from other sources. 
bank will not seek profits primarily, it will operate along commercial lines. 
The announcement emphasized that the bank will not support weak com- 


The 300,000,000-guilder capital will be divided into 151,000 shares of non- 
interest-bearing common stock, earmarked for Government holdings and not 
to be sold, and 149,000 shares of preferred stock bearing 34% percent interest. 
Companies and banks participating in the establish- 
ment of the Recovery Bank, including the Nederlands Bank, have taken 
49,000 shares of preferred stock and the Government has subscribed to 51,000 


Preferred-share holders will select 5 members of the 15-man board of 
directors and Prince Bernhard will act as special advisor. 
executive board of at least two, but not more than four, members will be 
appointed. Half the members of the board will be nominated by the Crown. 


While the 


In addition an 
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Vatican City, the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, and continental Italy, exclud- 
ing the Provinces of Gorizia, Trieste, 
Pola, Fiume, and Zara, is extended to 
comprise all classes of regular (Postal 
Union) mails, that is, letters, post cards, 
printed matter in general, printed mat- 
ter for the blind, commercial papers, and 
samples of merchandise (but not mer- 
chandise), as outlined in the current 
Official Postal Guide (part II), according 
to the Postmaster General’s Order No. 
29547, dated October 31, 1945, published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
November 2 and effective the same date. 
Mail for the five above-named Provinces 
continues to be restricted to letters not 
exceeding 2 ounces in weight, and post 
cards. 

The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to the suspension of serv- 
ice to the destinations concerned. The 
registry fee is 20 cents in addition to the 
postage. Special-delivery service is not 
available at this time. 

Air-mail articles for all the above- 
named destinations (except the Prov- 
inces of Gorizia, Trieste, Pola, Fiume, 
and Zara) may not exceed 1 pound; those 
for the five Provinces specially named 
are restricted to 2 ounces in weight. The 
air-mail rate is 30 cents per half ounce 
or fraction thereof. 

The export-control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade Operations 
are applicable to mail for Italy and the 
Vatican City State. 

Commercial Agreement for Exchange 
of Goods and Payments Agreement 
Signed with Switzerland.—A commercial 
agreement for the exchange of goods be- 
tween Italy and Switzerland and a pay- 
ments agreement were signed on August 
10, 1945, in Bern and published in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
August 24. The agreements were to be 
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ratified as soon as possible, both Govern- 
ments being authorized to make them 
effective provisionally through a simple 
exchange of notes. The agreements may 
be denounced at any time upun notice 
of at least 3 months. 

The official Swiss announcement ac- 
companying the texts of these agree- 
ments states that the economic agree- 
ments not only regulate the exchange 
of goods and payments between the two 
countries, but their execution is designed 
to further Italy’s reconstruction, for 
which purpose Italy has been granted a 
credit of 80,000,000 francs as an advance 
payment. 

A summary of the provisions of these 
agreements follows: 


I. Commercial Agreement for Exchange of 
Goods—The Swiss Government and the 
Italian Government have agreed upon the 
following provisions to regulate the commer- 
cial exchanges of goods between the two 
countries: 

The Italian Government will authorize the 
exportation to Switzerland of the Italian 
goods listed in Annex A of this agreement, 
within the limits of annual quotas fixed for 
each product. The Swiss Government will, 
in turn, authorize the importation into 
Switzerland of the specified goods, within 
the limits of the quotas fixed in the same 
Annex A. The invoices will be drawn up in 
Swiss francs. 

The Swiss Government will authorize the 
exportation to Italy of the Swiss goods listed 
in Annex B of this agreement, within the 
limits of annual quotas fixed for each prod- 
uct. The Italian Government will, in turn, 
authorize the importation into Italy of the 
specified goods, within the limits of the quotas 
fixed in the same Annex B. The invoices will 
be drawn up in Swiss francs. 

The two Governments will decide by mu- 
tual agreement, according to their require- 
ments, on the products which must be in- 
cluded in the quotas provided for the item 
“other goods” of Annexes A and B. 

For the purpose of developing the exchange 
of goods between the two countries to the 











be continued. 


of all commodities. 





Importance of Ascertaining That Indian Importer Holds 
Valid Import License Is Emphasized 


The attention of American exporters is directed to the importance of 
ascertaining, before shipping goods to India, that the consignee is in posses- 
sion of a valid import license if the exporters expect to obtain payment in 
dollars for goods shipped. Exporters are warned against making shipments 
based on the mere fact that an importer writes that he “expects to obtain”’ 
an import license. Shipments not covered by appropriate licenses may be 
denied entry or, if permitted entry, involve both importer and exporter in 
many difficulties, notably a fine imposed on the importer. 

Most important from the point of view of the exporter, however, is the 
Indian exchange-control regulation which refuses the release of foreign 
exchange to pay for goods not covered by an appropriate import license, 
and requires that payment in such cases be made into blocked rupee accounts. 
Although eventual remittance of these blocked rupees to the shipper has 
been usually allowed in the past, there is no assurance that this practice will 


One of the prerequisites to obtaining an export license in the United States 
for goods subject to export license is evidence that the buyer holds a valid 
import license issued by the government of the country to which the mer- 
chandise is being shipped. With the partial elimination of export controls 
in the United States, this assurance to exporters is not available in the case 


It has been suggested that insistence on the opening of a letter of credit 
in the case of shipments to India, no matter how small an amount is involved, 
would provide the exporter with the certainity that he would obtain payment 
in dollars for the goods shipped. A letter of credit may not be opened in 
India without production of an appropriate import license. 
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greatest possible extent, both countries wy 
examine, with mutual agreement, the poggj. 
bility of increasing the quotas provided jn 
Annexes A and B, as well as of adding adgj. 
tional quotas to them for other goods, 

Both Governments will also come to an 
agreement over the establishment of cate. 
gories of goods, the importation and expor. 
tation of which may take place freely in both 
directions as soon as conditions permit, 

The competent authorities of both coun. 
tries may also permit, with mutual agreement 
and outside the quotas in force, an excha e 
of goods in the form of reciprocal or private 
compensation transactions. 

For administrative reasons, the quotas are 
to be apportioned quarterly. With mutual] 
agreement, however, the quotas fixed for cer. 
tain products can be utilized within a periog 
to be determined in accordance with the 
necessities of production and commerce, 

Parts of quotas which have not been 
granted or utilized during a quarter are to 
be carried over to the following quarter untij 
the end of the calendar year. For the transi- 
tion period, the quota balances left over from 
the period between the date when this agree. 
ment takes effect and December 31, 1945, wi) 
be carried over into 1946. 

Export and import licenses or permits wil] 
have a normal period of validity of 3 months 
from the date of issuance, or for longer 
periods if necessary. 

For the apportionment of quotas of goods 
subject to the system of previous license 
or permit for exportation or importation, the 
competent authorities of each of the two 
countries must furnish the commercial sery- 
ice of the legation of the other country, at 
the beginning of each quarter, with the 
following information for each item of the 
customs tariff: (a) the amount of the quar- 
terly quota which is due to the other con- 
tracting party, on the basis of the existing 
agreements; (b) the amount of the permits 
issued during the preceding quarter; and 
(c) the balance available. 

Both Governments reserve the right to fix 
the import and export prices of the goods 
to be exchanged between the two countries, 
on the basis of the market situation. Each 
Government obligates itself, however, to con- 
sider so far as possible the wishes expressed 
by the other Government through the com- 
mercial services of its legation. 

With reservation of the general interests 
of the countries, both Governments will per- 
mit the conclusion of special agreements be- 
tween the interested groups of importers and 
of exporters of the two countries, for the pur- 
pose of fixing the prices and conditions of de- 
livery of the products 

While the published text of this agreement 
does not contain the Annexes A and B (lists 
of goods), the official Swiss announcement 
accompanying the agreement states that the 
following products are included in these 
lists: 

Annex A (list of Italian products): Fresh 
fruits (including grapes, oranges, and lem- 
ons), almonds, hazelnuts, certain fresh vege- 
tables, raw tobacco, wine, vermouth, fresh 
flowers, cork, hemp, hemp yarns, raw silk, 
marble, bentonite, pyrites, mercury, sulfur, 
crude tartar, tartaric acid, citric acid, borax, 
boric acid, and essential oils; 


Annex B (list of Swiss products): 
Goods for immediate postwar require- 
ments and for reconstruction in Italy, 
including principally products of the 
machine, metal, and chemical indus- 
tries, livestock for breeding, watches, 
textile goods, screws, turned articles and 
lathe work, wood and wood manu- 
factures. 

II. Payments Agreement.—Under the 
new agreement all payments between 
Switzerland and Italy are made in Swiss 
francs. Private compensation transac- 
tions may be permitted, however, by 
mutual consent of the Swiss Clearing 
Office and the Italian Exchange Office. 
All payments in both directions not eX- 
pressly excepted are included, as was 
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the case under the 1935 Swiss-Italian 
clearing agreement, which remains in 
force except when in conflict with the 
present one. 

Exporters of both countries are le- 
gally bound to make out their invoices 
in Swiss currency for commercial trans- 
actions coming under the new agree- 
ment. The exchange value of Italian 
goods and services will be credited to 
an account of the Italian Exchange Of- 
fice at the Swiss National Bank, and the 
Swiss francs thus accumulated, together 
with amounts from the reconstruction 
credit to Italy of 80,000,000 Swiss francs, 
will be applied by the Italian Exchange 
Office for effecting payments. No im- 
portant innovations have been intro- 
duced regarding control of obligatory 
paying in to the Swiss National Bank 
or payments to Swiss _ beneficiaries. 
Contrary, however, to the stipulation 
hitherto in force, the Italian Exchange 
Office now makes no exchange-rate 
guaranty for sums paid in to it by Italian 
debtors. To eliminate delays and ex- 
change-rate risks involved for Swiss 
creditors, utilization of Swiss export 
quotas will be so controlled that the 
volume of permits granted corresponds 
approximately to prospective payments 
into the Swiss National Bank, considera- 
tion being taken of the afore-mentioned 
credit grant. 


Price differentials between the two mar- 
kets will be counteracted by a price-equali- 
zation fund established and operated by 
Italy. Into this, Italian debtors making 
payments to Switzerland will pay a premium 
to be used for reducing the prices of Italian 
exports to Switzerland 

A fee or premium will be collected in 
Switzerland on payments made through the 
intermediary of the Swiss National Bank in 
order to cover the expenses incumbent on 
the Federation for the credit grant. 

An amortization system is provided (ap- 
plicable to all obligations within the scope 
of the old agreement and that have arisen 
before the effective date of this present one 
or will arise subsequently) which will make 
it possible to liquidate gradually the con- 
siderable clearing arrears that have accumu- 
lated against Italy under the 1935 agree- 
ment as well as other outstanding Swiss 
claims and which will enable all Swiss credi- 
tors to benefit in the same measure. Thus, 
for this class of debts, the rule of making 
payment in Switzerland according to the 
chronological order of payment in Rome has 
been abolished. These debts will be liqui- 
dated, in the first place, from payments into 
the clearing in Switzerland of arrears sub- 
ject to clearing payment under the old agree- 
ment. Furthermore, a quota of 15 percent of 
the payments of Swiss debtors in satisfaction 
of Italian credits for transactions under the 
hew agreement will be deducted from the 
Italian clearing account and applied to the 
amortization of Italian arrears. Details of 
this operation will be worked out by the 
Swiss Federal Department of Public Econ- 
omy. This procedure, of course, leaves only 
85 percent of Italian credits available to the 
Italian Exchange Office for making payments 
in Switzerland. 

As regards exchange rates to be applied in 
this amortization, a distinction is made be- 
tween Swiss claims already in clearing, which 
benefit by payment at the old exchange rate, 
even when originally expressed in lire, and 
arrears, which must now be paid into clear- 
ing at the present official rate, except cer- 
tain Swiss and Italian arrears expressed in 
lire and due before the end of 1943. These 
last are to be paid at the old rate. 

Arrangement for the transfer of revenues 
from Swiss capital investments in Italy and 
4 new agreement on tourist-traffic and insur- 
ance payments will be made as soon as pos- 
sible. Facilities were obtained for the em- 
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to take care of retail distribution. 








Conditions in British Malaya in Mid-October 


British Military Authorities Attempting to Reestablish Normal Economic and 
Commercial Life; Singapore Little Damaged Outside of Dock Areas 


The situation in British Malaya was quiet in mid-October, according to 
information from the recently reestablished U. S. Consulate General at 
Singapore. The British Military Administration, responsible for the adminis- 
tration of civil affairs, attempted to reestablish the normal commercial and 
economic life of the area and hoped to have the military government replaced 
by civil administration early in 1946. All import and export trade was under 
control of the military authorities, who were expected to permit local firms 


Outside of the dock area, relatively little wartime damage was suffered by 
Singapore, although looting by the Japanese and natives was extensive. 
Public utilities provided limited service. 
both for household and steamship use, but this shortage was expected to be 
alleviated by mid-November. Local transportation facilities, including public 
and private, were very limited. Prices for rice and other native foodstuffs 
had not risen appreciably, owing to arrivals of foodstuffs by sea, but prices 
for foods used by the non-Asiatic population soared to astronomical heights. 


A serious shortage of water existed, 

















ployment in Italy of nontransferable Swiss 
credits and the old dispositions relative to 
the so-called reinvestment lire were, on the 
whole, made effective again. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


CERTAIN EMERGENCY LEGISLATION TO BE 
CONTINUED 


The suspension of individual guaran- 
ties in Mexico, enacted as a wartime 
measure by decree of June 1, 1942, was 
lifted as of October 1, 1945, by Congres- 
sional decree published and effective on 
that date, thereby fully restoring consti- 
tutional rights in the Republic and an- 
nulling legislation enacted under the 
special emergency powers granted by 
Congress to the Chief Executive under 
the above-mentioned “War Powers” de- 
cree of June 1, 1942. Certain legislative 
decrees issued by the Executive during 
the emergency period, however, will be 
exempt from the legislation so an- 
nulled, under provisions of the Congres- 
sional decree of October 1. These acts 
are defined in articles 4 to 10 of the 
decree as follows: 

Article 4 provides for the ratification 
and enforcement of legislation dictated 
during the emergency pertaining to 
finance. A previous decree, published 
and effective September 13, 1945, made 
specific provision for the continuance in 
force of all laws and decrees of a fiscal 
nature based on articles 3, 4, and 5 of 
the “War Powers” decree, which author- 
ized the collection of certain Federal 
revenues for the national defense, and 
stipulated that injunctions against the 
collection of revenues authorized. under 
wartime legislation, on the ground that 
the emergency and the suspension of 
guaranties is over, will therefore be in- 
admissible, unless it can be established 
that there has been an improper inter- 
pretation of the emergency laws and de- 
crees by the revenue authorities. 

Article 5 ratifies and declares in effect 
regulations passed with respect to public 
administration, with certain exceptions. 
Article 6 ratifies orders relating to State 


intervention in the economic life of the 
nation. The carrying out of such legis- 
lation was assigned to the appropriate 
Federal agencies under the general terms 
established by the Law of State Minis- 
tries and Organic Law of the Govern- 
ment of the Federal District. In con- 
formity with the two foregoing provi- 
sions, an Executive resolution was sub- 
sequently published, October 19, 1945, 
which provides that the functions of 
import and export control granted to the 
Ministry of the Treasury, in accordance 
with the aforesaid Law of State Minis- 
tries, shall continue to be performed by 
that Ministry. 

Article 7 continues the laws and vari- 
ous regulations governing rentals of 
properties until such time as they may 
be specifically annulled. Article 8 rati- 
fies the Law of Compensation for In- 
sufficient Salaries of September 23, 1943, 
together with its amendments, as well as 
the Law of Collective Contracts of an 
obligatory character, issued May 30, 1945. 
Article 9 ratifies the Law of Illiteracy, 
and Article 10 ratifies the Law Relative 
to Enemy Properties and Business for 
the purpose of maintaining the status 
quo until legal and reglementary stand- 
ards are later established. Transitory 
Article 3 provides that the President 
shall dictate the necessary measures for 
carrying out the provisions of this decree. 

|For previous announcements regarding 
enactment of war emergency legislation, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 29, 
1942; November 20, 1943; June 3, 1944; March 
10, 1945; June 30, 1945; August 22, 1945; and 
August 1, 1945.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations on Specified Items 
Changed.—The official valuations for the 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been modified on a group 
of miscellaneous products ‘and one new 
item was created by an Executive resolu- 
tion issued October 13, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 15, and effec- 
tive October 21, 1945. 

The new valuations on the products 
affected, with former valuations shown 
in parentheses, in pesos per gross kilo- 
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sentatives of the owners. 


undertaken in the near future. 


representatives of the owners. 


private enterprise. 





Nanking After the War 


Conditions in China’s Prewar Capital Still Abnormal, But Progress 
Toward Stabilization Was Made in October 


Although economic conditions at Nanking were still abnormal at the end of 
October, rapid progress toward stabilization was being made, according 
to a report from the U. S. Embassy officer on detail there. On September 18 
armed Japanese troops, who were finally disarmed on September 25, were 
still guarding many properties which have since been taken over by repre- 


Public utilities in the city were functioning satisfactorily under existing 
loads. The waterworks, however, needed repairs which reportedly will be 
effected soon, and improvements to the electric-light plant will be necessary 
to maintain an efficient service under increasing demand. Roads in the city 
were also in need of repair, and it was expected that this work would be 


Police protection appeared to be adequate, and order was being reestab- 
lished. American property, which had been illegally occupied by the 
Japapese, was being returned with satisfactory promptness to authorized 


The cost of food in Nanking was rising rapidly at the end of October, and 
charges for household and office furniture also were advancing sharply. 
Coal was not available on the open market. Health conditions appeared to 
be somewhat better than in western China. 

Mr. Ma Chao-chun, former mayor of Nanking, has been reappointed to 
that office and has announced an eight-point program for municipal ad- 
ministration, including promises for emergency relief to war victims, loans to 
small commercial and industrial enterprises, Government-operated market- 
ing, the prohibition of commodity hoarding, and steps to foster public and 





























gram unless otherwise specified, are as 
follows: Female cattle, 118.50 per head 
(158); fresh and dry garlic, 0.80 (0.90) ; 
motor oil (Diesel) and fuel petroleum, 
27.15 per cubic meter (26.30); gas oil 
(from petroleum), 53.29 per cubic meter 
(54.20); preparations and preserves of 
other vegetables not specified, 1.15 
(1.40) ; Mexican silver coins, 31.08 per net 
kilogram (none); silver scrap and waste, 
41.968 per net kilogram (0.13 per net 
gram); silver jewelry set with tecali and 
similar stones of calcareous carbonate 
base, none (0.36 per net gram); silver 
jewelry set with agates, cameos, rock 
crystals, obsidians, opals, turquoises, and 
similar stones, none (0.37 per net gram) ; 
silver jewelry, with parts of gold, with- 
out fine stones, none (0.36 per net gram) ; 
silver filigree, none (0.50 per net gram); 
silver manufactured in ornamental 
pieces, tableware, and other products of 
silversmithing, withcut fine stones, not 
specified, even when gilded, none (0.13 
per net gram); the same, with parts of 
gold, none (0.13 per net gram); silver, 
laminated or drawn into bars, threads, 
plates, sheets, blades, and tubes, 41.968 
per net kilogram (none). 

A specific valuation of 1.20 pesos per 
gross kilogram was assigned to squash 
seeds. These were formerly included 
under the general classification of seeds 
for horticulture, the valuation of which 
is 4.55 pesos per gross kilogram. 

Iztle of Palma Exempted From Sales 
Taz.—Ixtle of palma is specifically ex- 
empted from the sales tax of 0.25 peso 
per kilogram, according to an Executive 
decree published and effective September 
5, 1945. The above-mentioned tax was 
imposed on all first-hand sales of ixtle of 
palma or ixtle of lechuguilla, except those 
made by the Federation of Cooperatives, 


“La Forestal,” by a decree published 
June 29, 1945, and effective 10 days later. 

The purpose of the new decree is to 
stimulate sales and prices of ixtle of 
palma, since production has considerably 
increased during the war years, with the 
result that there is now an exportable 
surplus. Ixtle of lechuguilla, on the 
other hand, is not exempt from the pay- 
ment of the tax by the new decree, since 
production of this fiber is insufficient to 
meet Mexico’s industrial needs and prices 
are substantially above those of ixtle of 
palma. 

|For announcement of decree imposing the 
sales tax, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 25, 1945.| 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication’ 


Restriction on Special-Delivery and 
Parcel-Post Services.—Effective immedi- 
ately and in accordance with the request 
of the Postal Administration of the 
Netherlands, articles for special delivery 
to the Netherlands will not be accepted 
for mailing until further notice, while 
parcel-post packages for the Netherlands 
will temporarily be restricted to those 
sent as “gift” parcels, according to notice 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of October 30, 1945. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 14, 
1945, for previous announcement concerning 
Netherlands mail service. | 

New Air Service.—An air service spon- 
sored by the Netherlands Government 
has been started between The Hague and 
the towns of Twente, Groningen, and 
Maastricht, according to the foreign 
press. Though intended chiefly for offi- 
cial use, business people are also carried. 
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New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licensing Schedule for 1946 
Announced.—The New Zealand import 
licensing schedule for 1946 provides for 
substantial increases in imports from the 
United Kingdom and further restricts 
imports from nonsterling areas. Many 
items of importance to the United States 
are Classified “United Kingdom and Aus. 
tralia 100 percent of 1945, Canada ang 
United States deferred.” 

The Minister of Customs stated that 
the policy of obtaining New Zealand's 
requirements from the United Kingdom 
to the maxaimum of its ability to supply 
would be continued. He added that as 
some uncertainty existed regarding im- 
ports from nonsterling sources it had not 
generally been possible to provide allo- 
cations for imports from those sources. 

Basic allocations have been fixed for 
more than 140 additional headings and 
provision made for some items for which 
previous specific provision was not made. 
In addition, the new schedule provides 
for the granting of licenses for importing 
materials and parts for the manufacture 
of such goods as radio sets, refrigerators, 
washing machines, and vacuum cleaners, 
the production of which was suspended 
during the war. 


Palestine 


Transport and Communication 


Returns on Railway Traffic.—Pales- 
tine railway traffic declined during the 
business year 1944-45 when compared 
with the striking progress during the 
war years. However, the traffic volume 
of ton-kilometers was still almost four 
times the prewar level, and gross receipts 
were more than five times the prewar 
figure. 

The number of passengers carried in 
1944-45 was 2,880,000, compared with 
2,950,000 in 1943-44 and 620,000 in 1938- 
39. Tonnage of goods carried was 2,230,- 
000, compared with 2,590,000 and 830,000 
tons, respectively. 

Passenger revenue in 1944-45 amounted 
to £P910,155 (1 £P=—$4.02), compared 
with £P1,019,.698 in 1943-44 and £P82,191 
in 1938-39. The corresponding figures 
for freight were £P1,631,363, £P1,997,454, 
and £P324,501. Working expenses in 
1944-45 totaled £P2,448.690, compared 
with £P2,252,322 in 1943-44 and £P572,- 
200 in 1938-39 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 
COMMERCIAL Goops ARRIVING 


Commercial goods arrived in the 
Philippine Islands in increasing quanti- 
ties during September, although inade- 
quate facilities for unloading, trucking, 
and warehousing constituted a problem. 
Some improvement was expected in Oc- 
tober as the Emergency Control Admin- 
istration was to make available the first 
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electrically lighted warehouse, with ca- 
pacity of 15,000 tons, and the Army was 
to release drivers to permit the opera- 
tion of trucks on a 24-hour basis. With 
continued increased arrivals of ships 
with commercial cargo expected each 
month, it was estimated that approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons of commercial goods 
would be received during the final quar- 
ter of the year. . 

Although retail prices declined sharply 
with the arrival of substantial quantities 
of imported goods, they continued far 
above established ceiling prices in most 
instances. Food prices declined during 
September from 15 to 40 percent—im- 
ported goods falling on an average more 
than domestic—and the estimated cost 
of living in Manila for a family of six 
was about 25 percent under the pre- 
ceding month. 

Reports from the Provinces indicated 
that prices in many areas were higher 
than in Manila, and it was hoped that 
improved transportation facilities in the 
near future would relieve the dearth of 
supplies in Provincial areas. 


MANILA Foop SUPPLIES APPEAR ADEQUATE 


There appeared to be no shortage of 
food in Manila during September, the 
Emergency Control Administration dis- 
tributing 7 percent less than in August. 
In the last week of September the eight 
ECA districts in Greater Manila supplied 
an average of 827,000 pounds of food 
daily to 1,302,000 people through stores 
and 21,000 pounds to 40,000 on direct re- 
lief. At the end of the month approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 boxes of Army rations 
were made available for sale to civilians, 
and considerable quantities of other 
Army food supplies were expected in the 
near future. 

Importers showed some hesitance in 
placing large orders because of uncer- 
tainty as to amounts and prices of mili- 
tary goods which might come on the 
market, and the arrival early in October 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
was expected to assist in clarifying the 
situation. 


ISSUANCE OF REGISTRY NUMBERS 
INAUGURATED 


The issuance of registry numbers to 
importers of approved products was in- 
augurated in September by the Foreign 
Economic Administration. (The former 
office of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration in Manila now functions under 
the U.S. Commercial Co.) The registry 
number is required on all firm orders 
before the exporter in the United States 
can obtain export permits or shipping 
space, except in the case of firm orders 
placed before September 20, 1945. 

A bill was passed by the Philippine 
Congress in September providing for 
participation in retail trade by Filipinos 
only, but exempting from its provision 
aliens actually engaged in retail trade at 
the time of approval of the Act. Presi- 
dential action had not been taken on the 
bill by mid-October. 


SuGAR PLANTING In NEGROS GREATLY 
CURTAILED 
Reports from Negros Island indicate 
that only about 10 percent of a normal 
sugar crop will be planted this season. 
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Aside from cane points, the principal de- 
ficiencies in the area are the lack of 
money, tractors, implements, and ferti- 
lizer. Up to the end of September no 
part of the sum of 4,500,000 pesos ($2,- 
250,000) granted as a credit to the Phil- 
ippine sugar industry by the National 
Development Co. had been released to 
planters. 

Transportation continues the principal 
impediment to procurement of copra, al- 
though a sufficient supply of sacks was 
available in September. It was expected 
that the release in October of a substan- 
tial number of Army trucks would greatly 
facilitate the procurement problem in 
southern Luzon where the railway line 
was not in operation. Exports of copra 
in September were negligible, but it was 
expected that shipments would increase 
during the last quarter of 1945. 


FuNpDs APPROPRIATED FOR CINCHONA 
DEVELOPMENT 


A bill was passed in the recent special 
session of Congress appropriating 150,000 
pesos for the cultivation, development, 
and operation of cinchona plantations. 
The plantation in Bukidnon, Mindanao, 
reportedly suffered severely from neglect 
during Japanese occupation, and is in 
need of immediate attention to prevent 
its reverting to forest. 


REVIVAL OF INDUSTRIES RETARDED 


The National Development Company’s 
textile mill in Manila remained idle 
throughout September, pending the re- 
ceipt of repair parts, and one of the 
larger coconut-oil mills, with 10 expellers 
in condition to operate, awaited motors, 
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belting, and repair parts. A small Chi- 
nese oil mill lacked the necessary copra 
to start opération. Plans to bring copra 
to Manila by barge from Laguna de Bay 
had not materialized by the end of the 
month. 

Manila’s match factory remained idle 
because of inability to obtain wood, al- 
though all other requirements were on 
hand. A substantial amount of wood 
had been cut in Mindoro, but transporta- 
tion to Manila was not yet possible. Two 
cordage mills, however, were active 
throughout September in the production 
of rope, and the San Miguel Brewery con- 
tinued the manufacture of beer. 

It was expected in September that elec- 
tric power would be available to civilians 
in Manila by about the middle of October, 
but officials expressed the opinion that 
the work of installing electric connec- 
tions in Manila homes and commercial 
buildings would proceed rather slowly. 
In many cases wiring was damaged to 
such an extent that replacements would 
be needed before connections could be 
made and fixtures frequently were miss- 
ing. Both wiring and fixtures are ex- 
tremely scarce and expensive in Manila. 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


Expansion in Air Service.—Alterations 
have been made at the Portela airport, 
Lisbon, Portugal, in order to meet the 
anticipated increase in traffic, according 
to the foreign press. A Lisbon-Oporto 
service was to be inaugurated in October 
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with British aircraft, and the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways was to start its New York- 
Lisbon-Marseille service during the same 
month, using four-engine planes. A Lis- 
bon-Paris service is to be operated jointly 
by Aero Portuguesa and Air France, and 
regular operation to Stockholm is 
planned by A. B. Aerotransport. 


Spain 
Transport and Communication 


Condition of Railways; Telephone 
Rates; New Radio Station.—Despite the 
continued shortage of equipment, the 
railroads of Spain carried an amount of 
traffic during the second quarter of 1945 
approximately equal to that carried dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Higher rates increased 
revenue. Not only was there a short- 
age of replacement equipment, ties, and 
rails, but the coal received was of poor 
grade. 

In.most parts of the country, electric 
street railways were forced to suspend 
operations at certain hours of the day 
because of the electric-power shortage. 
The already severely curtailed operations 
of automobiles, trucks, and busses were 
further handicapped by the increasing 
difficulty in obtaining tires and spare 
parts. More vehicles were in circulation 
than in the past year, however, as result 
of increased quotas of gasoline. 

In April the Ministry of Public Works 
announced that petitions would be en- 
tertained from the various narrow-gage 
railway companies for increases in rates, 
in line with the general increase of ap- 
proximately 20 percent which was au- 
thorized for the national railway system 
at the beginning of the year. The na- 
tional railway system includes about 12,- 
855 kilometers of broad-gage track, while 
the narrow-gage railways include about 
75 small private company lines with an 
aggregate length of approximately 3,500 
kilometers. 

In July a decree was published author- 
izing the Red Nacional de Ferrocarriles 
to execute the works necessary for the 
electrification of the lines from Ponfer- 
rada to Leon and from Leon to Busdongo. 

A reduction in telephone rates between 
Spain and the United States, amounting 
to about 45 percent, was announced in 
July. At the end of June the new Gov- 
ernment radio station at Arganda, near 
Madrid, inaugurated broadcasting to 
Latin America. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Transport Service Established. — 
A trans-Atlantic air service from Stock- 
holm to Buenos Aires via Paris, West 
Africa, Pernambuco, and Rio de Janeiro 
will be established and operated by SILA 
(Svensk Interkontinental Lufttrafic, A. 
B.), according to the foreign press. 
Trial flights will begin in November or 
December, and the service will start early 
next year. 

The Swedish Government has author- 
ized the A. B. Aerotransport to operate 
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airplanes until the end of the year on 
the Oslo-Goteburg, Copenhagen-Mal- 
mo, and Goteburg-Aalborg-Copenhagen 
routes, according to the foreign press. 
Service will be inaugurated as soon as 
present negotiations with Danish and 
Norwegian authorities have been com- 
pleted. 

On September 8 this company opened 
a regular service between Stockholm and 
Geneva once or twice weekly, nonstop in 
6'2 hours on the outward journey and 
an intermediate stop at Paris on the 
return trip. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Water Route to Denmark via Ant- 
werp.—Danish shippers have announced 
the opening of a water transportation 
route between Denmark and Switzer- 
land via Antwerp, according to the for- 
eign press. Although the schedule is 
still irregular, this route is said to be 
preferable to shipping overland by 
means of trucks, because of the smaller 
freight costs. 


U.S. 5. R. 


Transport and Communication 


Established Air Services.—Air serv- 
ices number 77 in the Ukraine, Soviet 
Russia, the network comprising more 
than 25,000 kilometers of route, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Freight traffic 
is reported as 85 percent above prewar 
levels. Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, 
is connected by air with a dozen of the 
biggest towns in that Republic, as well 
as with Moscow. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air Accommodations 
to Channel Islands—Air service has 
been resumed between the mainland of 
Great Britain and the Channel Islands, 
according to the British press. On June 
21 flights began from Croydon, England, 
to Jersey and Guernsey, and return. 
During the first 11 weeks after resum- 
ing the service, 2,154 passengers and 44 
tons of freight were carried to and from 
Britain, and 1,104 local passengers be- 
tween Jersey and Guernsey. 

On S2ptember 10 the Channel] Islands 
Airways reestablished direct flights for 
passengers and mails between South- 
ampton, England and those Islands. 

Developments of Air Transport in 
Scotland—The Department of Civil 
Aviation in Scotland recently announced 
that a review of all the airports in the 
country was being made with a view to 
deciding which routes and services will 
be operated in the future, according to 
the British press. 

Scottish Airways, Ltd., is considering 
the building of an air strip on the re- 
mote island of Foula, which lies about 
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27 miles west of Mainland, the principa} 
island in the Shetlands group, according 
to the British press. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes: Previously Authorized Im. 
ports Now Exempted From Customs 
Charges.—The 15,000 tons of potatoes 
authorized importation into Uruguay by 
decree of August 24, 1945, have been 
exempt from import duties, additiona] 
surcharges, and port charges, according 
to a decree dated October 3, 1945, pub. 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 
10, 1945. 

This exemption also applies to all im. 
ports of potatoes for which dispatch per. 
mits have been presented to the Uru. 
guyan customs up to October 21, 1945. 

{For announcement of decree of August 
24, 1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 6, 1945.| 

Wheat for Spaghetti Temporary 
Duty-Free Importation Authorized. 
Wheat to be processed into spaghetti has 
been authorized importation into Uru. 
guay free from import duties and addi- 
tional customs charges for a period of 
70 days from the date of this decree, ac- 
cording to a decree dated September 18, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 29, 1945 

Materials Used in Shipyards and Dry- 
docks: Commission Appointed to Study 
Means of Controlling Tariff Conces- 
sions —A commission was assigned the 
task of studying a method of controlling 
tariff concessions applying to materials 
used for Uruguayan shipyards and dry- 
docks, by a resolution dated October 5, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 13, 1945 

This commission is to complete its 
study in 60 days 


For announcement of decree establishing 
tariff concessions on materials used for ship- 
yards and drydocks, see COMMERCE REPORTS 


of August 21, 1937.| 

Prepared Jerked Beef: Export Quota 
Authorized.—A quota of 600 tons of pre- 
pared jerked beef to be exported from 
Uruguay to any country was authorized 
by a decree dated September 4, 1945, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 26, 1945 

|For announcement of previous export 
quota of jerked beef see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 10, 1945.] 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 
PrIcE TENDENCIES 

The accentuated wartime upward 
swing of prices in Venezuela was said to 
have reached the top in September and 
a downward tendency was beginning to 
be apparent. Only a few items were a 
yet affected, the principal one being set- 
ond-hand automotive vehicles. There 
were indications, however, that the mar- 
ket for other second-hand products, such 
as industrial and construction machin- 
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ery, electric household equipment, and 
radios might be similarly affected. 

The abnormally high price level for 
used cars, which has persisted for more 
than 3 years, had declined in September 
by more than 50 percent, and it was 
estimated that advertisements under 
“Ysed Cars for Sale” in Caracas news- 
papers had more than doubled since Au- 
gust 20. Dealers were concerned about 
the reaction that would come when pur- 
chasers of new cars asked for trade-in 
allowances on the same _ units sold 
through them at high prices. . 

There was a slight but noticeable price 
relaxation on many commodities follow- 
ing VE Day; and, subsequently, the col- 
lapse of Japan, the rapid removal of war- 
time controls in the United States, and 
indications that American manufac- 
turers would reconvert at a pace consid- 
erably faster than that anticipated a few 
months ago, served further to curb in- 
flationary tendencies. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Import License Requirements for Phar- 
maceuticals Abolished.—According to 
Executive Decree No. 293 of September 
15, 1945, all documentary import controls 
on medicinals, pharmaceuticals, and al- 
lied lines have been lifted. It is no longer 
necessary, therefore, for Venezuelan im- 
porters of these products to apply to the 
National Supply Commission for an im- 
port permit (licencia previa). 

|For previous announcement regarding re- 
laxation of import-permit requirements, see 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 13, 


~ Zanzibar 


Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF SEASONAL PRODUCE YEAR 
ANNOUNCED 


During the seasonal year ended June 
30, 1945, 131,923 standard bales (140 
pounds net) of cloves were exported from 
the Zanzibar Protectorate, according to 
a report in the Produce Market Review 
for June 1945. India was the largest 
importer, taking a total of 73,722 bales. 
Supplies of clove stems for the seasonal 
year were 4,639,864 pounds, and clove-oil 
exports totaled 438,605 pounds. Most of 
the oil goes to the United Kingdom under 
the marketing arrangements with the 
authorities there. 

In the local market the average price 
paid for fair-quality cloves during the 
year was 43 shillings and 98 cents per 100 
pounds ex duty, although the price in 
June had risen to more than 53 shillings. 
Prices for cloves and clove stems bought 
by the Association during the season 
commencing July 1, 1945, have been fixed 
by official decree as follows: Good-qual- 
ity cloves, 44 shillings and 50 cents per 
100 pounds in Zanzibar and 43 shillings 
and 12 cents in Pemba; clove stems, 
commercial quality, 12 shillings per 100 
pounds in Zanzibar and Pemba. The 
Clove export duty, which was 11 shillings 
per 100 pounds on July 1, 1945, will re- 
main unchanged until December 31, 1945. 

During the 12 months ended June 30, 
1945, copra exports totaled 13,270 tons, 
while exports of coconut oil amounted to 
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1,023,703 pounds. Shipments of chilies 
amounted to only 15,072 pounds during 
the year, compared with 43,380 pounds 
during the preceding year. The guaran- 
teed buying price for chilies remained 
unchanged at 40 shillings per 100 pounds. 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Appropriation Authorized for 
Current Year.—The largest appropria- 
tion in the history of the Zanzibar Pro- 
tectorate was authorized by the Legisla- 
tive Council in approving the budget for 
the current calendar year (1945). An 
expenditure of £637,218 is authorized, 
while revenue is estimated at £534,465. 
The 1944 appropriation was 21 percent 
less, totaling £526,789. The Government 
is expecting to use excess assets this year 
to settle the probable deficit. 

Zanzibar has no public debt, and the 
surplus balance increased from £349,310 
at the end of 1939 to £486,522 4 years 
later. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Basis of Valuation for Duty Changed.— 
A change in the definition of value 
which forms the basis for the assess- 
meat of ad valorem duties in Zanzibar 
was announced in the Customs Tariff 
(Amendment) Decree, 1945, operative 
from September 1, 1945. Similar ordi- 
nances have been enacted in Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika. 

Duty was formerly assessed on the 
basis of domestic value in the country of 
origin. The new decree provides that 
the “dutiable value of any imported 
goods shall be taken to be the price 
which they would fetch on a sale in the 
open market in the Protectorate at the 
time of importation.” This price is to 
be computed to include freight, insur- 
ance, commission, and other expenses 
paid by the seller up to the point of 
landing, excluding any customs duties 
payable in the Protectorate and any 
buying commission not exceeding 5 per- 
cent of the total value which is shown 
to the satisfaction of the Comptroller of 
Customs to have been paid to an agent. 
In the case of goods imported by air, the 
Comptroller of Customs is authorized to 
assume that freight charges paid by the 
seller are not less than one-fourth of 
the freight charge actually payable. 

In converting the selling price of any 
such goods from foreign currency to 
sterling, the exchange rate is to be the 
selling rate for sight drafts at the prin- 
cipal port of the Protectorate first 
quoted on or after the date of impor- 
tation. 

Import and Export License Controls.— 
The Zanzibar Government now controls 
the Protectorate’s trade in certain com- 
modities through the operation of an 
import and export licensing system, es- 
tablished by the Defense (Import and 
Export Control) Order issued by the 
Economic Control Board on April 21, 
1945. 

Under the new order, import licenses 
are required for all commodities except 
bona fide baggage of persons entering the 
Protectorate; consular goods; goods con- 
signed to officers or men of His Majesty’s 
Navy; goods imported for the Zanzibar 
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Government; imports for His Hajesty’s 
land or sea forces; goods for the use of 
British Resident; official uniforms, ac- 
coutrements, and equipment; uniforms 
and equipment for Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, and similar associations; gifts 
imported by parcel post; commercial 
travelers’ samples; and dried fish, dates, 
and other produce of countries bordering 
on the Persian Gulf, or the Gulfs of 
Oman or Aden, imported in a native 
vessel. 

Goods subject to license control upon 
importation are divided into two inter- 
changeable categories known as A and B. 
Those classified under category A are 
goods declared “controlled commodities” 
under the 1941 Regulations, goods com- 
ing under the Price Control] Regulations 
of 1941, goods subject to the Defense 
(Control of Sale by Permit) Order of 
1944, and motor vehicles and spare parts. 
Other goods requiring import licenses 
form category B. No person to whom an 
import license has been issued for goods 
classified under category A may dispose 
of any part of the consignment without 
the written approval of a Controller. 

Special certificates of origin are re- 
quired for the importation of goods from 
European countries other than Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, and Eire. 

Export licenses are required for all 
goods exported from the Protectorate ex- 
cept shipments to certain specified coun- 
tries, which in fact form the sterling 
area. 

The Economic Control Board is em- 
powered by the new order to cancel either 
import or export licenses without assign- 
ment of any reason. 





Reconstructing the 
Highways of France 


(Continued from p. 6) 


roads, and 370,000 kilometers of local 
roads. The national highways are di- 
vided into two categories—the old and 
the new. At the outbreak of war, all 
of the old and 80 percent of the new 
network was in good condition and able 
to support the heavy traffic which ob- 
tained at that time. Prior to the war 
(January 1, 1939) there were registered 
in France 1,745,000 passenger cars, 38,500 
busses, 450,000 trucks, and 17,800 Diesel 
units. The net tonnage of goods moved 
over national highways was 37 percent of 
the amount transported by rail. Animal 
transport had all but disappeared from 
the highways. Continuous road mainte- 
nance technique had been developed, and 
it was possible to foresee a period when 
the Government highway agencies could 
devote most of their operations to new 
road systems and related projects, such 
as freeing the population centers of con- 
gestion, the discontinuance of level 
crossings, and the improvement of park- 
ways. Although the prewar situation re- 
garding bridges was less promising, be- 
cause of the inadequacy of funds appro- 
priated for the purpose, it had been pos- 
sible to undertake the constxuction of a 
few important bridges in the Paris re- 
gion and in the Rhone Valley. 
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Beverages 


ALCOHOLIC-BEVERAGE PRODUCTION IN 
PALESTINE 


Production of wine in Palestine in 1944 
reached 5,300,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts), production of liquors, 971,000 
liters, and production of alcohol, 1,800,- 
000 liters, as compared with 4,200,000, 
602,000, and 1,300,000 liters, respectively, 
in 1943. 

The total output of beer in 1944 
amounted to 16,400,000 liters, as against 
11,600,000 liters in 1943. 


Chemicals 


ALGERIAN SHIPMENTS OF ARGOLS 


Shipments of argols of 30 to 40 percent 
from Algeria to the United States during 
the second quarter of 1945 completed a 
contract for 150 metric tons. Addi- 
tional contracts were made in April for 
the shipment of 750 tons of 50 percent 
argols to both the United States and the 
United Kingdom and it was reported in 
July that considerable amounts for the 
United States were awaiting shipment in 
Oran and Algiers. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF CASEIN 


Argentina’s exports of casein during 
the first 6 months of 1945, amounting to 
17,200 metric tons, were 500 tons smaller 
than those for the like period of 1944, 
according to the Argentine press. Both 
totals, however, are substantially larger 
than exports in the first half of 1943 of 
2,900 tons. 


LIMESTONE TO BE MADE AVAILABLE TO 
NEWFOUNDLAND FARMERS 


Arrangements are being made to ob- 
tain for agricultural purposes limestone 
from Corner Brook, Newfoundland, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The ma- 
terial will be handled through the De- 
partment of Natural Resources and sold 
to farmers. 


Woop PuLp DISTILLATION PLANT, POLAND, 
IN OPERATION 


Operations have been resumed at the 
Chalowka, Poland, wood pulp distillation 
plant, according to a September foreign 
chemical journal. The plant employs 
300 workers and treats between 100 and 
150 cubic meters of wood daily, products 
including ethyl alcohol, acetone, acetic 
acid, and charcoal. 


SPANISH POTASH PRODUCTION 


Spanish potash companies increased 
their output to 170,000 metric tons dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1945 from ap- 
proximately 155,000 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1944. Produc- 
tion was stimulated by the improvement 
in the shipping situation between Spain 
and the United Kingdom. 
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News by COMMODITIES 


Swiss EXPORTS OF DYES 


Switzerland’s exports of dyes in August 
were valued at 6,700,000 Swiss francs (ap- 
proximately $1,575,000), according to the 
Swiss press. This is a substanial de- 
crease from the value in the preceding 
month of 8,400,000 francs, or $1,975,000. 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE EXPORTS FrRoM U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
ammonium sulfate more than doubled 
in both quantity and value during the 
first half of 1945 compared with the 
corresponding period of 1944, according 
to statistics of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade. Quantities were 104,735 and 
47,559 long tons and values, £1,250,326 
and £543,053, respectively. During the 
first half of 1938, exports of this material 
amounted to 156,697 tons, valued at 
£1,026,575. 


GLYCERIN EXPorTs From U. K. 


Exports of glycerin from the United 
Kingdom declined markedly during the 
war, according to the Department of 
Overseas Trade. 

In the period January-June 1944 ex- 
ports reached a low of 1,089 hundred- 
weight, valued at £4,806, but increased 
to 13,585 hundredweight, valued at 
£51,740, in the first 6 months of 1945. 
The half-year total in 1938 was 52,788 
hundredweight, valued at £196.914. 


Coal 


IMPORTS INTO CEYLON 


Imports of coal into Ceylon during the 
second quarter of 1945 amounted to 
41,129 tons, valued at 1,876,465 rupees 
(1Ceylon rupee=approximately $0.3037), 
making a total for the first 6 months of 








Uranium Deposits Found 
in Brazil 


Uranium, source of harnessed 
atomic energy and key mineral in 
the construction of the atom bomb, 
has been found in Brazil, says a 
statement by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The news was made public at a 
recent meeting of the Brazilian 
Academy of Sciences, where it was 

announced that Brazil’s scientists 
| and minerologists have uncovered | 
| proof of the existence of uranium | 
| deposits in the States of Minas | 
Gerais and Paraiba. 
The Academy further disclosed | 
that it is requesting the Brazilian 
Government to allocate funds for | 
instituting intensified research to 
determine in what quantities ura- 
nium is present in Brazil. 
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the year 199,546 tons, valued at 8,481 336 
rupees. Imports in the second quarter 
were considerably under imports during 
the corresponding quarter of 1944 of 
75,943 tons with a value of 2,973,399 
rupees. 


Construction 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Permits for private building operations 
in the six Australian State capitals and 
their suburbs were valued at £A2_849 009 
during the 6-month period ended Febry- 
ary 1945, according to an official Com- 
monwealth publication. New dwellings 
accounted for £A936,000, other new build- 
ings for £A448,000, and alterations and 
additions for £A1,465,000. Permits is- 
sued for new buildings numbered 1,595, of 
which 1,312 were for dwellings. 


HOUSING PROJECTS, MANITOBA, CANADA 


Greater Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
has been nearing an all-time building 
record this year with a total of 1,24 
houses constructed during the first 8 
months of 1945, according to the press of 
that city. By the end of the year it is 
expected that 2,000 houses, at a total 
value of more than $10,000,000 will have 
been erected. 

Announcement was made in August by 
officials of the Soldier Settlement and 
Veterans’ Land Act Administration of 
the planned construction of three model 
villages for returning servicemen and 
their families. Plans called for the com- 
pletion of 276 houses by the end of this 
year, of which 240 were to be erected in 
the three areas of Greater Winnipeg and 
36 in other localities in Manitoba, in- 
cluding Brandon, Dauphin, and Carman. 

Progress continued on the construction 
in Winnipeg of 100 houses for servicemen, 
under the city’s contract with Wartime 
Housing Limited. It was proposed to ap- 
ply for new contracts with this organiza- 
tion for the building of 200 additional 
houses. 

Private home building in the Province 
may be curtailed, however, because of 
the shortage of plumbing supplies. 

The Provincial Minister of Agriculture 
announced in August that a rural hous- 
ing committee would be formed to make 
a study of Manitoba’s farm homes. The 
committee also will study water-pressure 
systems, sanitation, kitchen aids, labor- 
saving appliances, heating, and the pos- 
sibilities for general improvements. 


AQUEDUCT UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON 
TENERIFE, CANARY ISLANDS 


Construction of an equeduct on Tene- 
rife, Canary Islands, known as the Canal 
of the South, was begun in 1942. The 
fourth section was inaugurated in Au- 
gust, and several sections still are sched- 
uled to be built. Surplus water coming 
from mountain tunnels in the northem 
and western parts of the island is con- 
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yeyed through the canal by gravity to 
the southern sections where the soil is 


othe aqueduct will be 73 kilometers 
long when completed. It is open at the 
top and it is so constructed that either 
side can be blocked off or opened at fre- 
quent intervals for irrigating the soil 
and filling the reservoirs. The capacity 
of the canal is reported at 3,500 pipes (1 
pipe=480 liters) daily, and the reservoirs 
hold from 30,000 to 70,000 pipes of water. 


ProposED HousING SCHEME FOR BoMBay, 
INDIA 


A new housing scheme for Bombay, 
India, was reported in the press of that 
city in September. The plan, which was 
initiated by the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, envisages the construction of 
1,000 five-story tenement buildings con- 
taining a total of from 50,000 to 60,000 
one- or two-room apartments. Con- 
struction probably will not begin before 
1947. 


SWITZERLAND SUPPLYING THE NETHER- 
LANDS WITH PREFABRICATED HOUSES 


Arrangements have been made for 
Switzerland to send to the Netherlands 
several types of prefabricated dwellings, 
according to the Swiss press. A firm in 
Zurich accepted an order for 8 one-fam- 
ily houses, 4 two-family houses, and 12 
dwellings containing 6 apartments each. 
One of the dwellings had been completed 
and shipped before the middle of Sep- 
tember. The houses will be equipped 
with coal cooking stoves, showers, built- 
in cupboards, and attics. The walls, 
floors, and ceilings will be insulated with 
glass wool. The necessary standardized 
furniture of the type that can be as- 
sembled on the spot also will be supplied 
by Swiss firms. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN URUGUAY 


Building permits, including those for 
repairs and remodeling, issued in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, during the second quar- 
ter of 1945 were valued at 9,367,000 pesos, 
compared with 6,561,000 pesos during 
the corresponding quarter of 1944. 
Building activity also increased in many 
of the popular beach resorts on the east 
coast. During the quarter, more than 
100 new buildings, valued at between 15,- 
000 and 25,000 pesos each, were under 
construction in Punta del Este. 

Although building costs have increased 
approximately 60 percent over prewar 
levels, there has been no acute shortage 
of materials, and local importers and 
building contractors reported that the 
present demand for supplies could be 
explained only by speculative activity. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


Cacao MarKET, BAIA, BRAZIL 


Exports of cacao beans from the ports 
of Baia (Salvador) and Ilheus, Brazil, 
In August 1945 totaled 136,533 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
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English Bone China and 
Earthenware: New OPA 
Action 


Increases have been allowed in 
importers’ and wholesalers’ ceiling 
prices for English bone china and 
English earthenware, the Office of 
Price Administration announced 
October 31. 

These increases, effective Octo- 
ber 31, 1945, must be absorbed by 
retailers. Hence, prices for these 
items to the public will not be 
changed. 

The increases, which amount to 
3 percent for English bone china 
and 5 percent for English earthen- 
ware, over the seller’s March 1942 
prices, have been necessitated by 
a boost in prices for these items by 
English exporters. The action will 
enable importers, who have been 
generally selling at their March 
1942 prices, to approximate their 
prewar earnings. 

Importers and wholesalers are 
required to state the increases 
separately on their invoices and to 
notify retailers that they must 
absorb the increases. 























pounds) compared with 79,070 bags in 
August 1944. 

Stocks of cocoa beans at the two ports 
at the end of August amounted to 203,- 
208 bags, as compared with 120,699 bags 
at the end of August 1944. 


Cacao MARKET, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Production of the 1945 winter crop 
of cacao in the Dominican Republic is 
expected to be larger and of better qual- 
ity than last year’s winter crop. 

Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic in the first 8 months of 1945 
totaled 13,825,708 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), valued at $2,274.,- 
122, as compared with 23,684,809 kilo- 
grams, valued at $3,694,302, in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 

Exports of chocolate in the January- 
August period of 1945 amounted to 926,- 
332 kilograms, valued at $335,120, as 
against 118,348 kilograms, valued at 
$40,651, in the first 8 months of 1944. 

The Dominican Foreign Office reported 
that 3,190.5 long tons of cacao stocks 
were on hand as of September 27, 1945, 
and that an additional 190 tons would be 
available within the following 60 days. 
Chocolate stocks on the same date totaled 
125 long tons and an additional 100 tons 
were expected to be available in the 
following 60 days. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM EL SALVADOR 


During the first 11 months of the 1944— 
45 coffee quota year (October 1, 1944, 
through August 31, 1945), exports of cof- 
fee from El Salvador totaled 971,315 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, an increase of 16,- 
724 bags over the amount shipped in the 
corresponding period of the 1943-44 quota 
year; shipments to the United States of 
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884,797 bags were in excess of last year’s 
shipments by 78,905 bags. 

Indicative, however, of the extent to 
which this year’s export figures include 
shipments of the 1943-44 coffee crop is 
the fact that up to the end of August 
1945 registered sales of the 1944—45 coffee 
crop aggregated only 890,516 bags, which 
amount is 80,799 bags under the export 
figures. Last year, from the commence- 
ment of registrations until August 31, 
1944, sales registrations of the 1943-44 
crops totaled 992,284 bags. 


HONDURAN COFFEE MARKET 


Exports of clean and washed coffee 
from Honduras in the second quarter of 
1945 amounted to 7,345 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, or more than double the 
3,340 bags exported in the first quarter 
of this year. Compared with the second 
quarter of 1944, when 5,470 bags were 
exported, exports in the April—June pe- 
riod of 1945 increased by about one- 
third. 

The increase in exports of clean and 
washed coffee in the second quarter of 
1945, as compared with the preceding 
quarter, is attributed to (1) permission to 
ship to the United States a certain per- 
centage above the established quota and 
(2) the decision of dealers to no longer 
withhold a large portion of their stocks 
in anticipation of selling large quantities 
to European countries. 

Coffee dealers in Honduras state that 
as a result of the drought, which lasted 
from January to mid-May, the present 
crop will be from 30 to 40 percent smaller 
than last year’scrop. Picking of the new 
crop will begin in December and it will 
begin to come on the market in Febru- 
ary 1946. 


Fish and Products 


SALMON PACK, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


This season’s salmon pack in British 
Columbia, Canada, appears to be the 
largest since 1930, according to the lat- 
est bulletin issued by the Chief Super- 
visor of Fisheries in Vancouver on Sep- 
tember 26, 1945. 

The salmon pack as of September 22, 
1945, totaled 1,474,384 48-pound cases, as 
compared with 954,719 cases on the cor- 
responding date in 1944. 

It is understood that 300,000 cases 
have been reserved for domestic con- 
sumption and the remainder of the pack 
has been sold to the British Ministry of 
Food. 


Fruits 
APPLE DEHYDRATION, NEW ZEALAND 


Plans to build apple-dehydration 
plants were formulated in New Zealand 
in 1943 in response to the United States 
Joint Purchasing Board’s requests for 
dehydrated apples. Two plants were 
established, one at Hastings in the 
Hawkes Bay area of the North Island and 
one at Motueka in the Nelson area of the 
South Island. 

The plant at Hastings is designed to 
handle 100,000 bushels of apples (about 
500,000 pounds of the dried product) dur- 
ing a normal storage and operating sea- 
son, which for that area runs from 
February to September. The Motueka 
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earlier reported. 


during the war. 








Sugar Stocks in Java: Latest Official Data 


The War Department has notified Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson that U. S. army authorities in the Pacific area have confirmed the 
existence of sugar stocks in Java. About 6 weeks ago an estimate of 1,690,000 
short tons was reported for Java supplies. 
sources place the amount of sugar now in bags in Java at about 1,000,000 
An additional 400,000 metric tons are reported by -Dutch 
authorities to be in bins. This total is equivalent to 1,600,000 short tons, as 


Secretary Anderson warned that, because of internal difficulties in Java, 
it is impossible to forecast when the sugar will be available for export. 

It is reported that production in Java has declined steadily during the 
war years, with only 500,000 tons produced in 1944. 

The sugar factories on the Java plantations are in bad condition, says the 
Netherlands Information Bureau, owing to the lack of proper management. 
Out of 80 sugar mills on Java, only one remained in continuous operation 
The remainder were converted to the production of 
ammunition, alcohol, and vitamins for the Japanese. 
back to their former production, speedy delivery of machinery from the 
United States and Britain is essential, the Dutch maintain. 


Current estimates from Army 


To bring these mills 


























plant capacity is rated at 150,000 bushels 
(about 750,C00 pounds dried) in a March 
to September season. 

During the two seasons of operation 
neither plant operated at capacity pri- 
marily because sales of fresh apples to 
the Joint Purchasing Board reduced sup- 
plies available for drying. Production at 
the two plants totaled 456,975 pounds in 
the 1845 season and 407,242 pounds in 
1944. 

IRAQ DaTE CROP 


The Iraq date crop is made up of dates 
produced in the Basra district and of 
Zahdi dates harvested in the Euphrates- 
Baghdad-Daila districts. 

No estimate of the 1945 Basra date 
crop has as yet been received. The 1944 
Basra date crop totaled 97,000 metric 
tons, according to an unofficial estimate, 
as compared with 115,000 tons in 1943. 
An unofficial estimate places the 1945 
Zahdi date crop, for central districts, at 
150,C00 metric tons against an estimated 
140,000 tons in 1944. 

The size of the 1945 Basra date crop 
will not affect prices because of the terms 
of the agreement entered into in 1944 
by a British firm and the Basra Date As- 
sociation, which provides that dates will 
sell as follows: 50 Iraq dinars ($202) per 
kara of 2,974 kilograms (6,556 pounds) 
for Hallawee and Khadrawes varieties 
and 40 Iraq dinars ($162) per kara for 
Sayer and all other date varieties of the 
Basra district. Inasmuch as the agree- 
ment is valid for 3 years it will include 
the 1946 date crop. 

By the same agreement, the British 
firm contracted for the purchase of 
35,000 metric tons of the 1944 Zahdi date 
crop at 40 Iraq dinars ($162) per kara, 
plus 3 Iraq dinars ($12.12) per ton for 
expenses. It is understood, however, 
that the section of the agreement re- 
lating to the Zahdi dates will not be re- 
newed this year. 

It is reported that concern is felt in 
Basra because of the scarcity of mate- 
rials required for the packing of the 1945 
date crop. An estimated 2,000,000 boxes 
will be needed. Two consignments of 
boxboard reportedly were on the way to 


Basra on September 20, 1945, one from 
the United States sufficient for 580,000 
boxes and another from Angola sufficient 
for 800,009 boxes. Additional shipments 
were also expected. Hoops have been 
ordered from Great Britain and nails 
from the United States. 


Meats and Products 


BERMUDA RECEIVES MEAT SHIPMENT 


The first shipment of meat to Ber- 
muda through commercial channels since 
1942 arrived on September 3, 1945. 

The Director of Wartime Supplies 
stated that approximately 60 percent of 
the meat came from the United States 
and the remainder from Canada. It was 
stated that no future shortages of meat 
were foreseen since further shipments 
were expected to arrive on ships of the 
steamship lines now operating, or about 
to operate, into Bermuda on regular 
schedules. 


Sugars and Products 
DAMAGE TO CUBA’S SUGARCANE FIELDS 


The damage to Cuba's sugarcane fields 
by the hurricane of October 12 will re- 
duce the 1946 Cuban sugar crop by about 
100,000 tons, it is believed. The hurri- 
cane cut northward through central 
Cuba, leaving a seriously damaged strip 
about 50 miles wide. One sugar mill 
was almost completely destroyed, and 
several other sugar mills and warehouses 
were damaged. The total loss, including 
the reduced sugar crop, is estimated at 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


EGYPTIAN REFINERIES PLAN IMPROVEMENTS 


Contemplated improvements in the 
sugar refineries of Egypt, for which ma- 
chinery has been ordered and in some 
instances is already en route, may in- 
crease the importance of the country in 
the sugar markets of the Mediterranean 
and the Near East, according to British 
press reports. An increase over present 
production levels might enable Egypt to 
increase its sugar exports. 
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Grains and Products 


WHEAT AND BaRLEY Crops, FRENCH 
Morocco 


As a result of an unprecedented 
drought in French Morocco in 1945, the 
country suffered the greatest crop failure 
in its history. Not only is it necessary 
to import cereals for food but, in some 
cases even for seeding purposes. The 
havoc wrought on the livestock is even 
more serious since the vast majority of 
farming is done by means of work ani. 
mals, and it will take several years to 
recuperate from the loss. 

Approximately 75,000 metric tons of 
wheat were imported during the second 
quarter of 1945, of which 38000 tons 
came from the United States, 8,000 tons 
from France, and 29,000 from Portuga], 
During the same period 15,000 tons of 
barley were imported from Portugal, 
Plans were made to continue importa- 
tion of grain at a rate of about 100009 
metric tons per month. 

Soft wheat is produced primarily by 
European farmers who use modern 
methods, and a harvest of 70,000 metric 
tons is forecast, as compared with 166,000 
tons last year, which was a poor year, 

It is believed that the hard-wheat crop 
will be about 98,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 320,000 tons in 1944. About 
40,000 tons will have to be imported for 
seed purposes. Furthermore, the seed 
must be obtained from Algeria or Tunisia 
in order to be adapted to growing condi- 
tions in Morocco. 

The barley crop is placed at 220.000 
tons, as against 677000 tons last year. 
An estimated 170.000 metric tons of bar- 
ley seed is needed, and although there is 
a quantity sufficient for reseeding, the 
distribution is irregular and it will be 
necessary for the Government to redis- 
tribute it. The barley imported from 
Portugal, which is not good for seed, is 
being exchanged for locally grown barley 
in the scattered areas where the crops 
were not a total failure. (The entire 
cereal and dry bean crop is requisitioned 
by the Government, including stocks car- 
ried over from last year). 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR SITUATION IN EIRE 


Eire’s 1945-46 sugar-beet crop is ex- 
pected to yield about 93,000 long tons of 
refined sugar, which would be an increase 
of 10,000 tons over the 1944-45 crop. The 
increase is attributed to greater sugar- 
beet acreage and more favorable climatic 
conditions during the growing period. 
The total sugar-beet acreage in Eire is 
now about 80,000 acres. An acreage well 
up to average is expected to be main- 
tained next season. 

In addition to a local consumption of 
83,300 long tons of sugar in 1945, Eire 
expects to send 10,000 tons to Europe for 
relief. This sugar will be drawn from the 
stocks of the Irish Sugar Co., the release 
being made possible by reducing the 
weekly sugar ration from three-quarters 
of a pound to one-half pound per person 
for several months. 

During the period January to July 
1945 no sugar was exported from Eire 
and about 336 long tons were imported. 
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The self-sufficiency which Eire has 
attained in sugar-beet production in 
recent years points to a promising fu- 
ture. Sugar-beet acreage has been in- 
creasing, and, although shortages of 
fuel and replacements for plant equip- 
ment have been a handicap, the end of 
the war should ease this problem. New 
techniques and improved methods of 
production will be sought, no doubt, by 
the Irish Sugar Co., which controls the 
production and sale of sugar in Eire. 
The production of sugar-beet seed is an 
important aspect of the company’s 
activities and research in the production 
of stock strains of sugar-beet seed is 
being carried out. A report of the com- 
pany states that present contracts with 
beet growers for the cultivation and 
harvesting of increased quantities of 
sugar-beet seed, along with existing 
stocks, should be more than sufficient to 
satisfy the needs of the 1946 season. 


SuGAR EXPORTS FROM MARTINIQUE 


Sugar stocks in Martinique in August 
1945 totaled 13,000 tons, and of this 
amount 5,200 tons were being held for 
domestic consumption, including 700 tons 
for industrial use. About 7,000 tons of 
sugar were being exported to France, 
which will exhaust the supply of sugar 
for export from Martinique in 1945. 
Sugar exports in the first 6 months of 
1945 totaled 31,831 tons. 


Glass 


and Products 


WINDOW-GLASS EXPORTS FROM PALESTINE 


Window glass valued at £P33,000 
(£P1=—$4.20) was exported from Palestine 
to Iran during the year 1944. Egypt and 
Syria likewise took important amounts. 
Exports from Palestine to Egypt totaled 
£P29 000 in value and those to Syria, 
£P23,000. 


GLASS PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


Although glass and glassware have 
been made in Syria and the Lebanon 
since ancient times, glass making in 
modern Syria and the Lebanon has not 
kept pace with current production and 
marketing methods. 

Before the outbreak of World War II, 
these countries produced only inexpen- 
sive glass jars and cupping glass and 
relied on imports, mainly from Belgium, 
Germany Czecholsovakia, and France, for 
their glass and glassware requirements. 
Normal annual imports amounted to 
about 5000 metric tons, valued at ap- 
proximately $200,000. 

_ Because of wartime imports restric- 
tions, Syrian and Lebanese entrepre- 
neurs have been trying since 1940 to 
compensate for the deficit in glass supply. 
Three small factories were established in 
Syria and the Lebanon for the produc- 
tion of hand-blown glassware such as 
bottles, pitchers, and lamp chimneys. 

The quality of their products has been 
unsatisfactory because of the lack of fire 
Clay capable of sustaining appropriate 
temperatures, the inferior quality of 
available sand, the dearth of fluxing 
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chemicals, and a deficiency of qualified 
technicians. Products include soda and 
arak bottles of a dark green color; wide 
mouth, 1-gallon preserve jars; bowls; 
drinking glasses; lamp chimneys; plates; 
and dishes. Experiments for producing 
medicine bottles met with little success. 
Patterns for glassware generally are 
copied from imported ware and no par- 
ticular originality of design is event in 
domestic products. 

No flat glass is produced in Palestine, 
imports having supplied window-glass 
requirements for the past 2 years. No 
light bulbs, scientific or laboratory glass, 
industrial specialties, or fibrous glass 
products are manufactured by the do- 
mestic industry. 

Modern methods are virtually non- 
existent in the Syrian and Lebanese glass 
industry. There is no automatic equip- 
ment in use, although one recently es- 
tablished plant, near Beirut, has semi- 
automatic German equipment, which is 
owned outright. 

Local production is estimated at from 
1,200 to 1,440 metric tons a year. Of the 
total, according to trade sources, 30 per- 
cent of production consists of glass jars; 
30 percent, of drinking glasses; and 40 
percent, of miscellaneous glassware, such 
as bottles, cupping glasses, dishes, and 
plates. 

The glass industry in Syria and 
Lebanon employs an estimated 250 
workers, 25 percent of whom are women 
and 10 percent are children. Wages, said 
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to be five times higher than in prewar 
years, range from £SL2 to £SL5 per day 
for unskilled workers and from £SL8 to 
£SL10 for skilled laborers. (One Syro- 
Lebanese pound=about $0.4545.) The 
work week is six 7-hour days. 

Retail distribution of the domestic 
glassware is carried on mainly by itin- 
erant vendors, who obtain their stocks 
from wholesalers. Retail stores are still 
drawing on their old stocks of imported 
goods and generally do not stock the 
domestic product. Since bargaining is 
the basis of all dealings with the vendors, 
prices vary, but they are generally high. 

Imports of glass and glassware from 
the United States have been negligible, 
largely because other countries have been 
able to sell at lower prices. 

Estimated normal annual glass and 
glassware imports into Syria and the 
Lebanon are as follows: 


Polished plate glass: Metric tons 
10 millimeters thick__....._..__- 100 
2.5 millimeters thick. ........_. 1, 000 
4 millimeters thick__........_..- 500 
Other thicknesses ___.........__- 500 
ee, EE tt Te ae qn 100 
pee NR. .eneguc ce fe Ry lp 5 
Bottles, jars, and similar items______-_ 1, 500 
Lamps, fixtures, and similar items_____ 400 
Scientific and laboratory ware________ 5 


Cups, drinking glasses, and similar 
ee rn AN Br ho ee eee eT ES GP 700 
France has not attempted to compete 
on a price basis in this market but has 
specialized in high-quality crystal table- 
ware which has found customers among 
the wealthier buyers. 

















I. G. Farben’s Methods of Operation: Broad Survey Now 
Available 


A comprehensive economic survey disclosing for the first time the methods 
of operation of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, great German cartel which was 
one of the chief supports of the Nazi war machine, is now available for dis- 
tribution to the public, the Publication Board, Department of Commerce, 
announced November 6. 

The survey includes data on I. G. Farbenindustrie’s output of light metals, 
dyestuffs, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, insecticides, synthetic rubber and 
other products, and on fuel and power requirements and sales policies. 

This operational and other hitherto secret information on the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie was prepared during June and July, 1945, by German in- 
dustrial and scientific personnel of the concern under the direction of Lt. Col. 
A. E. Link, Chemical Warfare Section, U. S. Army. The Publication Board 
plans to make public as soon as possible other reports on the I. G. Farben- 
industrie showing techniques used in the manufacture of a wide range of 
synthetic and other products. 

In some of these activities, I. G. Farbenindustrie and other German in- 
dustries had, American experts found, developed production techniques more 
advanced than those used in the United States. Knowledge of such tech- 
niques will be, of course, of great value to our reconversion industry, and may 
represent the principal “German reparations” to be obtained by this country. 

The economic survey now released lists I. G. Farbenindustrie and affiliated 
plants, and it includes organizational charts giving key jobs and personnel 
of the central organization and of the production and sales groups. 

Also discussed are I. G. Farbenindustrie industrial acquisitions in terri- 
tories conquered by the Germans, as well as information on the cartel’s 
position within the German chemical industry; its sales; sales organization: 
prices of varicus types of products; and expenditures on research and new 
plants. 

The survey is available in microfilm form only at a charge of $6 to cover 
cost of reproduction. In addition there are available four rolls of microfilm 
covering supplementary material in the original German. These rolls were 
prepared by the Army in Germany under d’fficult conditions, and portions of 
them are not in good shape. They will be available, however, for those who 
are interested in obtaining them for $24. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States and should be forwarded with the order 
to the Publication Board, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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It is believed that foreign products will 
again find a market in Syria and Lebanon 
when wartime trade barriers are re- 
moved, unless there is an increase in pro- 
duction, a reduction in price, and an 
improvement in quality of domestic glass. 

Since stocks of imported glass and 
glassware were seriously depleted during 
the war, at least 5 years of above-normal 
imports into Syria and Lebanon may be 
required to restore them to their normal 
level. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS INTO CEYLON 


Iron and steel imports into Ceylon 
during the first 6 months of 1945 totaled 
135,473 long hundredweight (6,896 long 
tons) valued at 3,755,550 rupees (1 Cey- 
lon rupee=$0.3037). Imports during the 
second quarter were 80,363 hundred- 
weight (4,091 tons) valued at 2,165,835 
rupees as compared with imports of 
55,110 hundredweight (2,805 tons) valued 
at 1,589,715 rupees during the first 
quarter and 47,700 hundredweight (2,419 
tons) valued at 1,267,722 rupees during 
the second quarter of 1944. Of the total 
iron and steel imports for the first 6 
months of 1945, 83,958 hundredweight 
(4,274 tons) valued at 2,179,760 rupees 
were supplied by the United States. 


PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


The index figure for the production of 
iron and steel in Sweden (base of 
100=1935 production) advanced in June 
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to 107 from a May low of 105. In May 
and June 1944 the production index was 
137. The average index for production 
during the first 6 months of 1945 was 117 
which was considerably lower than that 
for the corresponding period of 1944 of 
140 or the average index for the whole of 
1944 of 137. Labor difficulties and lack 
of sufficient fuel supplies are given as the 
chief reasons for the drop. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SHOE PRODUCTION IN BERMUDA 


A company in Devonshire, Bermuda, is 
the only producer of footwear on the 
island. The enterprise was started in 
the spring of 1944, at which time ma- 
chinery was imported. At present, the 
factory is producing only about 20 or 30 
pairs of shoes monthly because of the 
shortage of skilled operators and the 
lack of necessary parts for certain 
machinery. Full production is not ex- 
pected to start until the early part of 
1946. 


BRITISH GUIANA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of hides from British Guiana 
during the first 7 months of 1945 num- 
bered 342 pieces and were valued at 
$1,110 (British Guiana currency), most 
of which were sent to the United King- 
dom, reports a British Guiana publica- 
tion. During the corresponding period 
of 1944, such exports totaled 1,356 pieces 




















Cotton and Rayon Fabrics For Puerto Rico’s Needlework 
Industry 


The War Production Board announced November 1 that it would continue 
to consider applications for priorities assistance for the procurement of 
certain types of cotton and rayon fabrics that are urgently needed in this 
fourth quarter of 1945 for manufacture in Puerto Rico. 

This policy is being followed in order to avert the widespread unemploy- 
ment that would result in Puerto Rico if its needlework industry, a major 
element in the island’s economy, were denied quantities of fabrics approxi- 
mating the amount alloted to the industry in the third quarter 

Pointing out that needlework is the sole source of livelihood for an im- 
portant segment of the Puerto Rican population, WPB said that it had ap- 
proved a fourth-quarter allocation of cotton and rayon fabrics that will be 
processed in Puerto Rico. A similar type of allocation was made for the 
third quarter of 1945. 

The fourth-quarter allocation includes provision for a comparatively small 
quantity of fabric that will be manufactured into garments for distribution 
to needy persons in Puerto Rico. The remainder of the fabric will be shipped 
back to the United States as embroidered and other hand-sewn articles. 

Requests from manufacturers for priorities assistance in the form of CC 
ratings for fabric for Puerto Rican processing will be considered under Pri- 
orities Regulation 28, which includes authorization for preference ratings in 
cases where failure to obtain delivery of an item would result in unreasonable 
and exceptional hardship. Needlework normally employs 50,000 workers 
in Puerto Rico and is the island’s second largest manufacturing industry. 

Applications for priorities aid may be made for rayon broad woven fabrics 
and the following cotton fabrics: lawn, print cloth, fancy handkerchief cloth, 
piqué, dotted swiss, and dimity. Applications not already filed should be 
made on Form WPB-—541A and forwarded to WPB regional or district offices. 

In approving this priorities assistance, which is restricted to fourth-quarter 
deliveries, WPB has stipulated that: (1) the entire quantity of fabrics for 
which preference ratings are assigned must be shipped to Puerto Rico for 
further manufacture, and (2) each applicant will have his allotment of rated 
fabrics reduced by the amount of free goods he obtains in the fourth quarter 
for shipment to Puerto Rico. 
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and were valued at $3,904. Leather ex. 
ports during the period under review in- 
creased to 2,571 pounds valued at $1,234 
from 438 pounds valued at $229 during 
the corresponding period of the preceg. 
ing year. 

Imports of boots and shoes {excluding 
canvas shoes with rubber soles) decreaseg 
to 7,754 dozen pairs valued at $246 865 
during the first 7 months of 1945, from 
25,522 dozen pairs valued at $812,755 dur. 
ing the corresponding period of 1944, of 
the total shipped, 4,012 dozen pairs were 
sent to Canada, 21 to the United King. 
dom, and 3,721 to foreign countries other 
than British possessions. 


SHOE PRODUCTION, FREDERICTON, Canapa 


Production of the three shoe factories 
in Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada, 
averaged between 300 and 500 pairs daily 
during the third quarter of 1945. The 
variation in the daily output was attrib. 
uted partly to the labor shortage but 
mostly to the shortage of leathers and 
other materials. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of various types of hides 
and skins in France during June, in units, 
was as follows: Cattle hides, 4,745 (4.749 
in May); calfskins, 1,545 (1,333); horse 
hides, 7,343 (8,880); sheepskins and 
lambskins, 144,856 (178,332); and goat- 
skins and kidskins including kid for 
gloves, 18,972 (18,748). 


SwIss Exports OF SHOES 


Swiss exports during August included 
256,000 pairs of shoes valued at 700,000 
francs. Shoe exports amounted to only 
72,684 pairs during the first half of 1945. 


TANNERY OPERATIONS, URUGUAY 


Exports of tanned cattle-hide leather 
from Uruguay decreased to 314,947 kilo- 
grams prevailing during 1944. The rapid 
drop this year was attributed to rising 
prices in Uruguay and the advantageous 
offerings reported to have existed in the 
competitive Argentine market. 

Supplies of chrome tanning materials 
became so scarce during the quarter 
under review that even the largest tan- 
neries were forced to reduce their sched- 
ules to a 5-day week with only one shift 
daily, whereas others were forced to 
shut down altogether for short periods 
of time. Smaller tanneries averaged 
fewer than 5 days a week 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


During the first half of 1945 Brazil 
exported 4,934 metric tons of mahogany 
and aguano wood valued at $180,106, 
4.187 tons of cedar valued at $170,457, 
and 112,781 tons of pine valued at $7,595,- 
832. The United States imported all of 
the mahogany and aguano wood, but 
none of the cedar or pine. 


SAWLOG SCALE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The sawlog scale in British Columbia, 
Canada, in August increased to 261,332,- 
047 board feet from the _ preceding 
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month’s production of 231,965,960 feet. 
The August scale is also an increase of 
15,235,306 feet over that of August 1944. 
The sawlog scale for the first 7 months 
of 1945 is only slightly lower than the 
scale during the corresponding period of 
ace and piling produced in August 
amounted to 3,260,451 linear feet, a de- 
crease of 828,593 feet from the figure for 
July, but still 1,647,813 feet above the 
August 1944 production. There were 49,- 
g03 railroad ties produced in August com- 
pared with 56,800 in July. 


SHINGLE ExPoRTS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


September exports of red-cedar shin- 
gles from British Columbia, Canada, to 
the United States amounted to 117,456 
squares, a decrease of 16,959 squares from 
the preceding month’s exports and a de- 
crease of 32,097 squares from September 
1944 exports. Cedar-log stocks of 173,- 
000,000 feet are considered adequate and 
there is a favorable outlook for future log 
supplies, but production of shingles is 
being curtailed by labor shortages. The 
quota of cedar shingles allotted to the 
United States is therefore likely to re- 
main at 70 percent of production. 


KENYA A SOURCE OF PENCIL CEDAR 


Postwar exports of cedar pencil slats 
from Kenya seem probable, according to 
the foreign press. The Kenya cedar 
(Juniperus procera) is fairly abundant 
and supplies are being maintained by 
replantings. Kenya is one of the few 
remaining sources of pencil cedar. 


U. K.’s LUMBER IMPORTS 


Import statistics published by a for- 
eign lumber journal emphasize the im- 
portant part Canada played in supplying 
the United Kingdom’s lumber needs dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1945. The ac- 
companying table shows the value of 
Britain’s lumber imports, by country of 
origin, in 1945 and the corresponding 
period of 1944: 





First First 
< 


144 1945 


British West Afr £527,108) £485, 040 
Australia 78. SS] 
Canada 1831, 8909 511,916, 132 
Other Briti untrie 55. 736 80), O68] 
v.58, 5. mn S58. 139 WS. 219 
Sweden 15. 000 
French West and Equator 

Africa 208, 62 THe’ 
Portugal 19, 747 347 
United State 1,491,974 | 1,662,944 
Brazil 2297, 00 261. 349 


Other conntric 71, 155 





War DAMAGE TO PHILIPPINE SAWMILIS 


Of the 162 sawmills operating in the 
Philippine Islands before the war, 73, 
including some of the largest mills, have 
been completely destroyed. It is prob- 
able that several of the remaining 89 
sawmills will be found to be too badly 
damaged to warrant repair and that 
damage to others that are repairable is 
extensive. The 162 prewar mills had a 
combined daily capacity of 1,693,000 
board feet. 
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require 12 points each. 


rapid rehabilitation of the industry. 








Netherlands Textile Industry Increases Output 


In consequence of the increase in the manufacture of civilian clothing by 
the Netherlands textile industry, the Dutch are now receiving a monthly 
clothing allowance of 15 points—for the first time since the liberation, says the 
Netherlands Information Bureau. However, they still must secure special 
permits to purchase such items as underwear, suits, dresses, shirts, and 
hosiery. That these 15 points do not go far in procuring much-needed gar- 
ments is apparent from the fact that detachable coat linings and scarves 


Although Netherlands Government officials believe that the situation will 
improve considerably by next summer, they warned that production even 
then will not meet the demand, as large quantities of textiles will be needed 
for the reconstruction of the shoe, auto-tire, and coal industries. The large- 
scale destruction of textile plants and the confiscation of installations and 
supplies by the Germans during the occupation has been holding up a more 


There is little hope of obtaining imports from the United States for some 
time to come, because American firms are busy with reconversion problems 
and supplying the demands of the American public. 

In the meantime, the Dutch Government is urging the people to save their 
money against the time when clothing material becomes more plentiful. 

















Only 1 of the 12 machine logging op- 
erations was known to be active at the 
beginning of October. Lumber output 
for 1945 is estimated at about 150,000,000 
board feet, a mere fraction of the normal 
production. There is a tremendous de- 
mand for lumber for reconstruction pur- 
poses and local lumber prices are more 
than 14 times higher than in the prewar 
period. 

Lumbering losses during the war can- 
not be accurately estimated yet, but the 
Philippine Department of Agriculture 
says that considerable financial assist- 
ance will be necessary to rehabilitate the 
industry if it is to regain its major place 
in the national economy. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF FARM MACHINERY 


Farm implements and machinery ex- 
ported from Canada in August 1945 were 
valued at $1,593,000 ($867,000 in August 
1944). For the 8-month period ended 
August 1945 the value was $13,653,000 
compared with $9,338,000 in the period 
January—August 1944. 


FRENCH EXPORTS 


Exports of mechanical equipment from 
France to foreign countries in the period 
January—August 1945 were worth 314,- 
153,000 francs and exports to colonies 
amounted to 664,801,000 francs. 


GUATEMALA, MARKET FOR BEVERAGE 
MACHINERY 


A potential market for beverage ma- 
chinery exists in Guatemala, where 9 out 
of 10 beverage producers have expressed 
a need for new equipment. Beverage 
producers say that United States ma- 
chinery, equipment, and supplies meet 
their needs and that increased sales 
would result from better credit terms. 

Most of the beverage machinery in 
current use in Guatemala was imported 
from the United States. Exceptions are 
the considerable amount of brewing ma- 


chinery that was imported from Ger- 
many, small items from England and 
France, and the distilling machinery that 
is manufactured domestically of im- 
ported materials, chiefly sheet copper. 


HAITIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of machinery into Haiti in the 
second quarter of 1945 were valued at 
1,536,000 gourdes, compared with 1,601,- 
000 gourdes in the comparable period of 
1944. 


IMPORTS INTO PALESTINE 


Imports of machinery into Palestine 
in 1944 from Great Britain and the 
United States were valued at £P223,000 
and £P558,000, respectively. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF ORE 


All of the exports from Brazil of beryl 
ore and ilmenite, tantalite, and tungsten 
(wolframite) during the first 6 months 
of 1945 were shipped to the United States. 
The United States likewise took approxi- 
mately all of Brazilian exports of man- 
ganese and significant amounts of rutile 
and zirconium ore. 

The quantity and value of these ex- 
ports were as follows: 


Erports of Ores From Brazil, January- 
July 1945 





Exports to | 
United States 
Ore eee ——| 


Total exports 


| rey Value "tity Value 
Metric | | Metric | 

| tons | tons 
Manganese }168, 101) $1, 874, 460) 168, 201 | $1, 877, 720 
Iimenite | 4,500 39, 245) 4, 500 39, 245 
Rutile (titanium) __} 91 10, 197 121 17, 398 
Zirconium 398 11, 397 423 12, 775 
lantalite 30} 66, 677) 30 66, 677 
Beryl 433 64, 143) 433 64, 143 
Cungsten (wolf- | 

ramite) _ . | 4,438) 1,214,808) 1,438) 1, 214, 806 
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UsE OF ILMENITE DEPOSITS, CEYLON 109,302 troy ounces, 660.401 sucres; cop- 
per, 3,770,355 troy pounds, 5,711,481 suc- 
res; and lead, 31,090 troy pounds, 27,270 
sucres. 


The extensive deposits of ilmenite in 
Ceylon may be used in the manufacture 
of titanium paints, according to the 
foreign press. Resources are estimated CoppER OUTPUT, AGUA PRIETA, MEXICO 
at 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons. The Agua Prieta district of Sonora, 
Mexico, reports a substantial increase in 
the production of both copper ore and 
copper bullion during the second quarter 
of 1945. Mine fires, which disrupted, op- 
erations, are stated to have been an im- 
portant factor in bringing down the total 
output of copper concentrates. 

Figures for the first and second quar- 
ter of 1945 and the 6-month period are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


PRODUCTION OF NONFERROUS METALS, 
ECUADOR 


Preliminary figures on the production 
of gold (with the exception of placer- 
mined gold for which no records are 
compiled), silver, copper and lead in 
Ecuador during the first 6 months of 
1945 are as follows: Gold, 27,222 troy 
ounces valued at 12 903,968 sucres; silver 


Copper Production, Agua Prieta District, January—June 1945 





Quantity Valu Qi \ \ \ 

Pound I is Pe 
Ore. 85, 780 $10, 294 112, 450 $13, 494 10S, 234 $23, 788 
Concentrates 41, O28, FSO 483, 430 819. 440 ; 3 S48. 024 x 7¢ 
Bullion 6, 423, 072 574, 865 16, 393, 309 1, 467, 24 22, 516, 3S 





In 1944, the industry gave employment to 
3,901 persons whose salaries and wages 
for the year totaled $8,411,000. 

Western hemlock, balsam, and spruce, 
in the order named, are the principal 
species of wood used in the production of 
pulp. In 1944, mills in the Province 
produced 490,000 short tons of wood pulp 
valued at $19,739,000, involving the use 
of about 557,000 cords of wood. The 
three processes employed by the pulp 
mills on Canada’s west coast are the 
mechanical or groundwood process, the 
sulfite process, and the sulfate or kraft 
process. The amount of consumption of 
the various species of woods by these 
processes during 1944 was as follows: 


Paper and at 


Related Products er me sce | hee 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT 


Paints and 
Pigments 


Exports, U. K. 


United Kingdom exports of paints and 
pigments, including printers’ colors and 
materials, were valued at £1,578,700 dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1945, compared 
with £1,221,257 during the period Janu- 
ary—June 1944, according to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. Half the 1938 
total had a valuation of £1,804,060. 





Spruce and balsan 76, 55 59, SS] 0, 771 


Canada’s production of 1,708,864 short Hemlock _. 67,087 218, 87] is, 49 
tons of newsprint during the first 6 = {Ack Pine a gee 
months of 1945 represents a 4.9 percent 

Total %, 707 207, 727 102, 149 


increase over the production of 1,628,482 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1944. 


PuLp AND PAPER INDUSTRY TO EXPAND, 
CANADA 





Paper mills produced 317,009 short 
tons of paper valued at $19,088,000 in 
1944 and the value of the 330,000 tons 
of pulp used in such production totaled 
$7,005,000. 


CUBAN NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE ALLEVIATED 


Most pulp and paper companies oper- 
ating in British Columbia, Canada, are 
preparing for or are already carrying 
out large-scale extensions of existing 
facilities. A Royal commission has been 
investigating forest industries in this 
Province, and it is anticipated that its 
report will contain recommendations 
which, if implemented, will alter the costs 
of operation to some extent. 

Eight mills in British Columbia are en- 
gaged in the production of pulp and 
paper. The six companies operating 
these mills have, according to the Ca- 
nadian Pulp and Paper Association, a 
capital investment of $70,587,000 in this 
Province, approximately 40 percent more 
than prewar capitalization as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Cuba’s newsprint shortage has been 
greatly alleviated by occasional receipts 
of the commodity from Sweden. At the 
beginning of the last quarter of 1945 the 
availability of Swedish wood pulp was 
responsible for the two Cuban paper 
mills having satisfactory raw stocks. 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT SENT TO INDIA 


During 1944 India imported more than 
twice as much Canadian newsprint as in 
1943. Newsprint continued to be the 
leading paper item imported from Can- 
ada, but wood pulp and book paper were 
imported in appreciable quantities in 
1944. 


June 1944. 


November 17 P 
November 7, 1945 


IMPORTS OF PAPER AND CARDBOARD, CEyLox 


Ceylon’s imports of paper and Card. 
board during the first 6 months of 1945 
were valued at $388,357, of which United 
States products accounted for $110,073 


U. S. CIGARETTE PAPER POPULAR In 
VENEZUELA 


Cigarette makers in Venezuela are ep. 
tirely dependent on imports of cigarette 
paper for the manufacture of cigarettes. 
Prior to the revolution in Spain most of 
the cigarette paper was imported from 
that country, but Czechoslovakia, Pip. 
land, and the United States later became 
the principal suppliers. For the past 4 
years the United States has been the sole 
source. United States paper is popular 
with the manufacturers, and this country 
probably will continue to supply the buk 
of paper needed if prices are kept at the 
competitive level. 

The only cigarette paper used in Ven- 
ezuela is wound on spools or bobbins and 
has a standard length of 4,000 meters 
(about 1,220 feet) and a width of 32 
millimeters (approximately 14 inches). 

Importation and distribution of cigar. 
ette paper is a monopoly of the Venezu- 
elan Government. Internal revenue on 
domestically produced cigarettes is col- 
lected through sales of cigarette paper to 
manufacturers. The 1944 consumption 
of cigarette paper is estimated at 36,000 
of the 4,000-meter bobbins, and consump- 
tion for the first 6 months of 1945 is estj- 
mated at 20,300 bobbins. Estimates in- 
dicate that Venezuelan consumption has 
been increasing since 1942. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of crude petroleum and 
natural gasoline in Alberta Province, 
Canada, in June 1945 amounted to 651, 
483 barrels compared with 700045 in 
The daily average for the two 
periods was 21,716 and 23,335, respec- 
tively. Crude oil and natural gasoline in 
storage at the end of June 1945 amounted 
to 507,066 barrels compared with 413,037 
on June 30, 1944. 

The Fort McMurray, Alberta, Canada, 
separation plant of Abasand Oils, Ltd., 
which was damaged by a $300,000 fire in 
June, will be rebuilt this year, according 
to the foreign press. The plant will be 
operated by private capital, as the Do- 
minion government is withdrawing its 
interest in the development. 


Railway 
Equipment 


COLOMBIAN COMMISSION INTERESTED IN 
U. S. EQUIPMENT 


The Administrative Council of Na- 
tional Railroads of Colombia has an- 
nounced that a commission being sent 
to the United States to purchase more 
modern equipment for the Colombian 
railroads will be interested particularly 
in Diesel engines for passenger trains. 
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Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
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Peruvian Farmers Using More Machinery 


As a result of joint efforts of Peruvian and United States technicians, in- 
creasing numbers of small Peruvian farmers can now afford to till their soil 
with mechanized equipment, reports John R. Neale, an agriculturist of the 


The Institute, an operating agency of the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
has been assisting several American republics in the development of their 
agricultural resources. Mr. Neale is the chief of a party of Institute tech- 
nicians working with Peruvian agricultural authorities through the Servicio 
Cooperativo Inter-Americano de Produccién de Alimentos, known as SCIPA. 

“Under old practices,” Mr. Neale said, “the plowing of a hectare (about 214 
acres) required 2 days’ work of 10 teams of oxen driven by 10 men, each man 
earning 3'2 soles (about $0.50) a day. 
tractor-driven plow, employing one mechanic at a salary of 10 soles a day, 
can break 3 hectares in one day—a saving in time and money. Corresponding 
savings result when mechanical sowers and threshers are used. 

“These simple lessons in agricultural arithmetic are shown through dem- 
onstrational activities conducted by SCIPA’s 17 field offices. In the Huacho 
and Trujillo areas on the Peruvian coast, a machinery pool was established. 
At small cost, the pool rents machinery to small farmers. 

“Farmers in other regions were quick to recognize the implications of the 
Huacho-Trujillo experiment. In response to their requests, SCIPA has made 
plans for the extension of the pool project on a nation-wide scale.” 


SCIPA showed the farmer that a 














The council also has under considera- 
tion a plan for the electrification of the 
most important Colombian railroads. 


PLANS TO REPAIR CARS, ITALY 


The railroad construction plan of the 
High Commissioner of Northern Italy in- 
cludes the repair of 40,000 freight cars 
and 2,000 passenger cars. In addition to 
providing an outlet for the iron and steel 
industry, this plan would help to solve 
the unemployment problem. About 3 
years will be required to complete the 
repairs. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS, NORWAY 


Conversion of the Norwegian State 
Railway to electric traction is considered 
desirable in view of the heavy working 
conditions and the abundance of hydro- 
electric energy in Norway. In addition, 
travel time is reduced. With a contem- 
plated annual expenditure of 20,000,000 
crowns, it is reported by the foreign press 
that the electrification of the Norwegian 
State Railway can be completed in 10 
years. 

Of 4,281 kilometers of State railways, 
only 657 kilometers are operated by elec- 
tricity, 235 kilometers having been com- 
pleted during the war. Domestically 
produced electric traction energy was 
valued at 13,000,000 crowns in the period 
July 1, 1939, to December 31, 1944, 
whereas an equivalent in steam traction 
would have required an estimated 580,- 
000 tons of coal, imported at a cost of 100 
crowns a ton. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SHORTAGE IN FRENCH SUPPLY OF RUBBER 


The severe shortage of rubber in 
France has affected the country’s econ- 
omy in many ways. Much of the food 
scarcity has been attributed to the lack 
of transport lorry tires, according to the 
French Minister of Food. It has been 


estimated that the 220,000 lorries for 
civilian use get 75 percent more use from 
their tires than the average in normal 
times. Monthly production of 350,000 
bicycle inner tubes and covers must sup- 
ply 18,000,000 bicycles. In a country 
where a large proportion of the popu- 
lation use bicycles for essential business, 
and civilian transport has largely broken 
down because of the lack of tires, this 
limited production is serious. 

French sources report that the Jap- 
anese did not touch French stocks of 
rubber in Indochina and that the essen- 
tial rubber needs of France are to be 
considered of equal priority with Indo- 
china’s. The same source reported a 
stock of 100,000 tons of rubber which is 
expected to be in good condition, since 
all possible precautions were taken in its 
storage. 

The French Indochina rubber planta- 
tions have not suffered in the same way 
as the Dutch plantations, which have 
been neglected for 3 years, and plants 
for treating rubber were almost intact, 
unlike those in other regions which were 
more or less pillaged. 

Production, however, for the next 2 or 
3 years is not expected to be sufficient 
for all industrial needs. Furthermore, a 
shipping problem exists. In 1942, 77,400 
tons of rubber were obtained and it is 
hoped that by 1950 a 110,000-ton level 
will be reached. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


PLAN For EXPANSION OF FACILITIES IN 
DruG LABORATORIES, URUGUAY 


Most of the equipment in drug labora- 
tories in Uruguay was imported from 
France, Germany, and the United States, 
only a small portion of it being produced 
domestically. 
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The larger pharmaceutical laboratories 
possess their own equipment, such as 
tablet-making machines, ampoule and 
bottle fillers, mixers, filters, pumps, cen- 
trifuges, milling machines, and other 
necessary items. Repairs are done by 
machine shops where accessories and 
other small items for laboratory use are 
produced. Only one shop at present 
makes the small machines for laboratory 
use, and no increase in production is 
anticipated. 

Modernization and expansion of exist- 
ing facilities are planned by the majority 
of the principal laboratories with a view 
to meeting anticipated increases in sales 
and in foreign competition. 


Shipbuilding 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY, U. S. S. R. 


Evacuated shipbuilding enterprises in 
the Soviet Union constructed 38 percent 
more ships in 1944 than in 1940, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Restoration is 
progressing rapidly despite the fact that 
factory buildings and machinery in tem- 
porarily occupied territories were razed. 
One shipyard, by arranging a conveyor 
system, in 1944 achieved seven or eight 
times the 1941 output, and in the Krysov 
yards mass production of ships, which 
was begun in 1941, increased five-fold 
during the war years. Another yard 
launched the construction of special 
ships which had not been built there be- 
fore the war. 

War damage in Nikolayev was partic- 
ularly severe, the report states, but 
plants will gradually be able to fill naval 
orders. _A large floating dock, which had 
been removed by the Germans to Fon- 
tanka, was towed to Nikolayev, where it 
was repaired and put into service in July. 
A number of enterprises have been re- 
built in Sevastopol and the great dock is 
nearing completion. Similar progress is 
being made in other shipyards. 

The most pressing task for shipbuild- 
ers was the rapid repair and overhauling 
of warships and merchant ships dam- 
aged during the war. The growing needs 
of the country for all types of ships 
necessitate the extension of shipbuilding 
centers and the specialization of the 
yards in construction of definite types of 
vessels with -standardized mechanism 
and parts. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


HAITIAN IMPORTS OF SOAP 


Among the chief imports into Haiti 
during April, May, and June, 1945 were 
672 metric tons of soap, valued at 851,000 
gourdes. This compared with 1,095 
metric tons of soap, worth 1,298,000 
gourdes in the corresponding period of 
1944. 


IMPORTS OF SOAP, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of common soap into British 
Guiana amounted to 516,538 pounds, 
valued at $76,576 (British Guiana cur- 
rency) during the first quarter of 1945. 
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In the second quarter, however, imports 
of common soap declined to 10,469 
pounds, with a value of $1,173. The value 
of imports of fancy soap in the first 3 
months of 1945 was $8,624, compared 
with $5,809 in the second quarter. 


Exports From SEVILLE District, SPAIN 


From January through August 1945 
exportsfrom the SevilleConsular District 
in Spain (Provinces of Badajoz, Caceres, 
Cadiz, Cordoba, Huelva, and Sevilla) in- 
cluded 17,636 pounds of oil of cade, valued 
at $8,788; 16,659 pounds of oil of euca- 
lyptus, with a value of $15,695; 2,204 
pounds of oil of origan, $4,851; 81,569 
pounds of oil of rosemary, $81,111; 6,040 
pounds of rue oil, $17,849; 141,091 pounds 
of spike oil, $280,448: 13,261 pounds of 
oil of thyme, $27,809; 2,240 pounds of 
spike lavendar flowers, $306; 2,240 
pounds of gum labdanum, $2,658; and 
1,102 pounds of bitter orange leaves, 
$201. Other exports during the same 
period included 2,204 pounds of oak moss, 
valued at $570, and 880 pounds of resinoid 
of oak moss, worth $11,791. 


Imports INTO SURINAM 


Surinam’s imports of cosmetics and 
perfumes were valued at 112,334 florins 
(1 florin=$0.5333 U.S. currency) in 1944, 
of which the United States share was 
67,612 florins. 

In 1944, total imports of soap into 
Surinam were valued at 277,164 florins. 
The United States participated to the 
extent of 166,494 florins. 


Special Products 


INCREASE IN NEWSPRINT RATION, EIRE 


All Dublin, Eire, newspapers have in- 
formed their readers that a fuller news 
service and additional special articles 
and sports features will be offered as a 
result of the increase in the newsprint 
ration to daily newspapers on September 
1, 1945. 


EXPORTS OF PRINTED MATTER (SCOTLAND) , 
U. K. 


Exports of books, maps, pictures, and 
other printed matter from Scotland to the 
United States were valued at $237,057 
for the first 9 months of 1945, compared 
with $208,683 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. 


CorK EXPORTED FrRoM SEVILLE DISTRICT, 
SPAIN 


Exports of various types of cork from 
the Seville Consular District, Spain, 
amounted to 24,441,044 pounds valued at 
$745,688 for the first 6 months of 1945. 
This district is composed of the Prov- 
inces of Badajoz, Caceres, Cadiz, Cor- 
doba, Huelva, and Sevilla. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


INDIA SENDING CLOTH TO MALAYA 


More than 10,000,000 yards of cloth are 
to be sent from India to meet the imme- 
diate requirements of people in liberated 
Malaya, according to the Indian press. 
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This quantity is to come from India’s 
export quota and is not expected to 
affect the domestic supply. The export 
quota recently was reduced by one-third 
to 400,000,000 yards a year. 


Cotton and Products 
SOURCES OF YARN AND PIECE GOops, CHILE 


Imports of cotton yarn into Chile dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to only about 45 per- 
cent of the 1938 volume, according to 
unofficial figures, while domestic pro- 
duction of carded cotton yarns increased 
from about 11,000,000 pounds in 1938 to 
18,000,000 pounds in 1944. Before the 
war, Italy supplied much of Chile’s cot- 
ton yarn, and European sources are now 
endeavoring to meet the active demand. 
Although United States yarns are very 
popular, terms are generally higher than 
those of foreign competitors. 

Whereas imports of cotton piece goods 
supplied about 60 percent of total re- 
quirements before the war, domestic pro- 
duction has since increased to the point 
where it is expected only about 45 per- 
cent of the market’s requirements (or 
approximately 50,000,000 square yards 
annually) will be imported. . 

Before the war Chile’s cotton piece 
goods came primarily from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Brazil and the United States entered this 
market during the war years. Mar- 
quisette, lawn, piqué, pongee, sateen, 
gabardine drill, cretonne, and wide bed 
sheeting from the United States are now 
in good demand. Retention of a place 
in this market by United States pro- 
ducers is said to depend on prices and 
terms in relation to European quotations. 


CONSUMPTION, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, 
EGYPT 


During the year September 1, 1944, to 
August 31, 1945, consumption of domestic 
cotton in Egypt amounted to 1,062,717 
cantars, compared with 874,639 cantars 
in the period September 1, 1943, to Au- 
gust 31, 1944. (One cantar=—about 99.05 
pounds.) 

Exports of cotton from Egypt during 
the 1944-45 period totaled 4,228,127 can- 
tars, compared with 3,610,970 in 1943-44. 

Stocks on hand on August 31, 1945, 
were reported as 8,892,226 cantars, com- 
pared with 9,808,427 on the correspond- 
ing date of the past year. 


INDIAN COTTON MARKET 


Cotton shipments from the principal 
ports of India amounted to 1,057,120 
bales (of 400 pounds) between September 
1, 1944, and July 28, 1945, compared with 
985,191 bales in the corresponding period 
of the preceding season, according to 
trade reports. (These figures include 
coastwise trade.) 

Cotton pressed in India between Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, and August 10, 1945, 
amounted to 3,771,193 bales, compared 
with 4,922,972 bales in the corresponding 
period of 1943-44. 

Consumption of Indian cotton in do- 
mestic mills from September 1, 1944, to 
May 31, 1945, totaled 3,120,123 bales. 
Consumption during the corresponding 
period of the preceding season amounted 
to 3,094,025 bales. 
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CoTTON IMPORTS AND STOCKS, Spatn 


About 56,149 metric tons of cotton were 
imported into Spain through the port of 
Barcelona during the first half of 1945, 
Of this total, about 42,123 metric tons 
were from the United States; Weg 
Africa, Peru, and Brazil supplied the 
remainder. 

As of June 30, 1945, stocks on hand jn 
the port of Barcelona amounted to 
47,725 bales. 


SITUATION IN URUGUAYAN INDUSTRY 


Uruguay’s normal quarterly import re. 
quirements of cotton yarns now amount 
to 202 metric tons. During the second 
quarter of 1945, however, 368 metric tons 
were received. This quantity added to 
the 383 received during the first quarter 
totaled 751 metric tons during the 6 
months—about a year’s requirements. 

The domestic spinning section, most of 
which operates two or three shifts, pro- 
duces 720 metric tons of yarn quarterly, 
Quarterly consumption amounts to 875 
tons. Consequently, supplies were satis- 
factory during the second quarter of this 
year, although finer counts were critj- 
cally scare. 

The quarterly requirement for im- 
ported cotton piece goods is 900 metric 
tons. During the second quarter 478 
were received, mostly from Brazil. 

Uruguay exported no cotton yarns, 
fabrics, or manufactured goods until 
1942, when less than 1 metric ton of fab- 
rics was sent to Argentina. Exports ad- 
vanced to more than 66 metric tons of 
assorted manufactures in 1943, to seven 
countries, and to 159 metric tons in 1944, 
to 18 countries. 

During the second quarter of 1945, 30.6 
metric tons of miscellaneous articles 
were exported, about 25 percent less than 
1944’s quarterly average 

Over-all consumption of cotton goods 
continues to grow. A few years ago, 3,000 
metric tons filled the annual demand. 
By the middle of 1945, the rate of con- 
sumption had risen to 7,500 tons yearly. 
Trade circles expect this trend to con- 
tinue. Uruguayan textile manufacturers 
believe potential new markets in work- 
ing apparel will assure success of their 
planned expansion of production. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, SYRIA AND 


THE LEBANON 


Approximately 3.000 metric tons of 
cotton yarn are estimated to have been 
produced in Syria and the Lebanon in 
1944, compared with 2,000 tons in 1943. 
Cotton-goods production is estimated at 
about 12,000,000 meters, compared with 
15,000,000 meters in 1943 

Imports of raw cotton in 1944 totaled 
703 metric tons (3,186 in 1943), valued 
at £5L948,016 (£SL3,890,745). (One 
£SL=$0.4545 U. S. currency.) Cotton- 
yarn imports amounted to 166 metric 
tons (2,793), valued at £S1L846,689 
(£SL8,249.415). About 54 metric tons 
of cotton goods (7,381), valued at 
£SL531,623 (£SL18,928,793), were im- 
ported during the past year. 

Imports of cotton and products into 
Syria and the Lebanon during 1944 de- 
clined approximately 94 percent from 
the 1943 volume. This is attributed to 
a reorganization of the Departments of 
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Supply of the Syrian and Lebanese Gov- 
ernments and consequent delay in is- 
suance of necessary import licenses. In 
addition, the diversion of shipping to 
the European war theater made shipping 
e scarce. 

Serta of cotton goods (mixed) in 
1944 amounted to 48 metric tons, valued 
at £SL604,702, compared with 48.8 metric 
tons in 1943, valued at £SL604,708. 

The cotton crop in the summer of 1945 
was estimated at 2,880 metric tons, com- 
pared with 3,425 tons produced in 1943. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN INCREASE, 
CANADA 


Canadian imports of high-tenacity 
rayon yarn for tire cord during the first 
6 months of 1945 were triple those of 
corresponding months of 1944, according 
to a foreign periodical. They amounted 
to 3,992,933 pounds as compared with 
1,123,372 pounds. Imports of other fila- 
ment rayon yarns totaled 3,996,673 
pounds as against 3,346,296 pounds in 
like months of 1944, while staple fiber 
amounted to 3,952,999 pounds and 3,657,- 
991 pounds in the first half of 1945 and 
1944, respectively. 

Canadian mills expect to reach a goal 
of 79,000,000 yards of rayon fabrics in 
1945, which would approximate last 
year’s production. 


EXPORTS OF RAYON FIBER, YARN, AND 
Fasrics, U. K. 


United Kingdom exports of rayon 
yarn showed a slight decline during the 
first 6 months of 1945 as compared with 
those of the corresponding period of 
1944, but shipments of staple fiber and 
rayon fabrics made substantial gains. 
Details, quoted from a foreign periodical, 
are as follows with 1944 figures in pa- 
rentheses: Staple fiber, 5,700,000 pounds 
(3,100,000 pounds); yarn, 7,600,000 
pounds (8,200,000 pounds): fabrics, 50,- 
100,000 square yards (42,300,000 square 
yards). 


Wool and Products 
EXPORTS AND STOCKS, ARGENTINA 


During the 10-month period, October 
1, 1944, to July 31, 1945, Argentina ex- 
ported 153.852 bales of wool, compared 
with 210,737 bales during the like period 
of the preceding season (83,361 metric 
tons and 112,887 metric tons, respec- 
tively, on a grease basis). 

Commercial stocks on August 1, 1945, 
according to the Argentine Bureau of 
Wools, amounted to 175,803 metric tons 
on a grease basis, including wool sold to 
importers abroad and awaiting shipment. 
Stocks comprised 113,522 metric tons of 
grease wool, 14,929 tons of scoured wool, 
and 16,416 tons of pulled wool. 


Woo. Output IN ECUADOR 


Approximately 80 percent of Ecuador’s 
sheep in flocks ranging from 50 to 500 
head are owned by the Indian farmers. 
The average yield per head, however, is 
Said not to exceed 3 pounds. 

Sheep raising is carried on in the sierra, 
the long narrow plateau extending north 
and south between parallel ranges of the 
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Andes. Many authorities are of the opin- 
ion that with improved methods and 
breeding this region could support 
5,000,000 head of sheep instead of the 
1,446,000 now raised, without interfering 
with farming operations in the area. It 
is believed that Ecuador thus might be- 
come an important source of high-grade 
carpet wool. 


EXPORTS, SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


In 1944 about 226 metric tons of wool, 
valued at £5L414,871, were exported from 
Syria and the Lebanon, compared with 
1,151 tons in 1943, valued at £SL2,182,775. 
Soviet Russia took 212 of the 1944 total 
(the United States took the remainder) 
and all of the 1943 exports. (One £SL= 
approximately $0.4545 U.S. currency.) 


FOREIGN TRADE IN WOOL Propuwcts, U. K. 


The following tables show imports into 
the United Kingdom and exports there- 
from of wool, and semimanufactured and 
manufactured products during the first 
half of 1945, as compared with totals for 
the first half of 1944 and 1938: 


Imports of Wool and Semimanufactured 
and Manufactured Products Into the 
United Kingdom 





First 6 months 
Item 


1938 1944 1945 


Sheep's and lambs’ wool 
1,000 pounds. _ 440. 663 304. 930 207, 407 


Alpaca, vicufia, and llama do 1, 221 129 13 
Camels’ hait do 507 158 117 
Mohair (angora-yoat hair) do 2, 831 592) 2, 337 
Wool waste and wool noils do 4,118 417 343 
Woolen and hair rags } 

hundredweight__|140,319) 7,225 9, 263 
Wool tops 1,000 pounds! 318 l 
Woolen and worsted yarns 

do 1, 605 154 345 

Woolen cloth 
» 1,000 square yards 5,911 114 
Worsted cloth do 1, 229 
Carpets do 1, 90 l 6 
Blankets hundred weight 39| 4,275) 32,051 





1 hundredweight =112 pounds. 


Exports of Wool and Semimanufactured 
and Manufactured Products From the 
United Kingdom 





First 6 months 
1938 1944 | 1945 


Sheep's and lambs’ wood 
1,000 pounds | 21, 202 


53)10, 55 
Wool waste do 8, 382 40 


l 


239 
Wool noils do 5. ROS 106 170 
Wool rags do 226, 230 | 5,017 
Wool tops do 16, 231) 2,962) 8, 146 
Woolen yarns do 2,445 336) 1, 149 
Worsted yarns do 11, 452) 3, 160) 2, 946 
Alpaca and mohair yarns (inelud- | 
ing cashmere yarns) 1,000 pounds 1, 426 91] 258 
Yarns of hair or wool, miscellaneous 
1,000 pounds.) 2,017} 332) 244 
Woolen cloth. _1,000 square yards 29, 454/11, 744/13, 630 
Worsted cloth do 15, 786) 5, 055) 7, 008 
Mohair and alpaca tissues. ..do | 553} 69 83 
Furnishing fabrics do 21) 9 9 
Pile fabrics 1 233 5l 106 
Carpets do 2, 799 “58 112 
Flannels and delaines do 1, 863) 1,056) 1, 457 
Blankets hundred weight 15, 463) 3, 104) 7, 360 





1 hundredweight=112 pounds 


AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND FOR WEAVING 
YARN, SWEDEN 


Sweden has recently concluded an 
agreement with Finland for the spinning 
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of wool yarn on Swedish account in Fin- 
nish mills from Swedish raw material. 
While Finnish mills have been lying idle 
for want of raw material, the capacity 
of Swedish spinning mills has been un- 
equal to actual demand, despite ample 
stocks of raw materials. 


MONTEVIDEO WOOL MARKET, URUGUAY 


Deliveries of wool from the interior of 
Uruguay to the Montevideo market dur- 
ing August 1945 amounted to 711 metric 
tons. During July, 138 metric tons were 
delivered to the market by cart and not 
previously reported. The total deliver- 
ies to the Monteyideo market during the 
season from October 1, 1944, to August 
31, 1945 aggregated 68,602 metric tons, 
compared with 61,119 tons during the cor- 
responding period in the preceding 
season. 

Exports of wool from Uruguay during 
the period October 1, 1944, to August 31, 
1945, totaled 193,117 bales (about 483 
kilograms each), of which the United 
States took 170,246, compared with 108,- 
490 bales during the corresponding period 
of the preceding season, of which the 
United States took 91,229. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


ECUADORAN PRODUCTION OF FIBERS 


Ecuador exported 3,769 kilograms of 
cabuya fiber during the first 6 months 
of 1945. Only 85 kilograms were ex- 
ported during the entire year 1944. The 
value of shipments in the January—June 
period amounted to 6,979 sucres, as 
against 8,809 sucres for 1944 total ex- 
ports. (13.77 sucres=$1 U. S. curency.) 

Exports of mocora fiber during the 
April—June quarter of 1945 amounted to 
23,219 kilograms and were valued at 
788,797 sucres. This is an increase on a 
quantitative basis over 1944 second 
quarter shipments, totaling 11,310 kilo- 
grams, but compares unfavorably on a 
value basis, 1944 exports being valued at 
567,774 sucres or an average of 50 sucres 
per kilogram compared with this year’s 
average value of 34 sucres per kilogram. 

The cultivation of abaca in Ecuador 
is of recent origin, and production up to 
August 1945 amounted to only 12,500 
pounds. Planted area was estimated at 
600 = acres. Moreover, authoritative 
sources state that future production of 
abaca is currently being threatened by 
the high cost of labor and lack of ade- 
quate machinery. Exports for the period 
January—August 1945 amounted to 10,000 
pounds, and stocks were estimated at 
2,500 pounds. 

Kapok production for 1945 had been 
estimated at 20,000 quintals, but because 
of heavy rains 15,000 quintals of the cur- 
rent year’s crop were lost, leaving an 
estimated production for 1945 of only 
5,000 quintals. Of this total, 500 quintals 
represent second-grade kapok for domes- 
tic consumption, the remainder being 
of first-quality and suitable for export. 
Exports during the second quarter 
amounted to 22,290 kilograms. valued at 
131,570 sucres as compared with ship- 
ments totaling 12,796 kilograms valued 
at 79,639 sucres in corresponding months 
of 1944. ’ 
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INCREASE IN JUTE PRODUCTION, BELGIAN 
CoNnco 


United States imports of Belgian Congo 
jute rose sharply in 1944 to 7,872 tons, as 
compared with 2,782 tons in 1943 and 
4.482 tons in 1942. Throughout the war, 
Congo jute production made steady gains, 
advancing from 4906 tons in 1939 to 13,- 
096 tons in 1943. Production of Belgian 
Congo jute during each year from 1939 
through 1943 was as follows: 


Year: Tons 
i a 4, 906 
1940___- 7,191 
es Pea tee : 5, 486 
1942_ ee ee ee ae 
ER 5 Sa ee é 13, 096 


Wearing Apparel 
CANADIAN DEMAND FoR WOOLEN GARMENTS 


There is expected to be a considerable 
demand in Canada for heavy woolen un- 
derwear, according to a Dominion publi- 
cation. Official statements of require- 
ments in September indicated that 20,000 
suits were being delivered each month on 
Canadian account but that the future 
monthly delivery rate would have to be 
stepped up to 24,000 suits. On British 
account, it was also stated that 120,000 
units monthly would be needed during 
the 3 months’ period September 1 to 
November 30. 

Requirements of woolen gloves for the 
period September 17, 1945 to January 15, 
1946, are placed at 30,000 pairs weekly. 
Deliveries of heavy woolen socks, how- 
ever, are expected to decline from 380,000 
pairs monthly to 253,000 pairs. 


CLOTHING SITUATION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The Director of the Cape Chamber of 
Industries, Union of South Africa, stated 
in a recent foreign publication that offi- 
cial figures do not indicate an alarming 
clothing situation. South African pro- 
duction of clothing in 1944, as reported by 
the Director-General of Supplies, was as 
follows: Jackets, sports coats, blazers, 
tunics, and similar apparel, 1,782,263 
pieces; waistcoats, 122,321; trousers, 3,- 
367,951: shirts, not knitted, 8,580,928; 
shirts, knitted, 325,373; woolen overcoats, 
141621. There are only about 771,000 
European adults in the Union, while in 
Capetown alone there are 10 factories, 
each of which can produce 600 suits of 
clothes a week, and more and larger 
factories are producing clothing in Port 
Elizabeth, Durban, and Reef. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


LeaF TosBacco SOLD aT AUCTION, 
NYASALAND 


In Nyasaland, the returns for the 1944- 
45 season show that 13,700,000 pounds of 
leaf tobacco were sold at auction, com- 
pared with 13,000,C00 pounds in the 1943- 
44 season. 


EGYPTIAN OUTPUT AND TRADE 


According to Egyptian customs figures, 
9,122 metric tons of leaf tobacco were 
used by cigarette manufacturers in 1944. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 
Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 
burg) oa ‘eb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti om Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden. _. May 25, 1935 Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil - Fet 2, 1935 Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (se revised 
agreement below Nov. 15, 1935 Do 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


Curacao Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13, 1935 May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencie s, and pro- 
tectorates other than 





Morocco May 6, 1936 De 
Nicaragua ‘ Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct 1, 1936 
Finland_. May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_ _. Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6.1938 | O 23. 1938 
United Kingdom, includ 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire N 7, 1938 | Ja 39 
Canada (revision of agre¢ 

ment of 1935 d Di 
Turkey _- _- Apr. 1,1939 May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18, 1939 Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 30,1939 Jar 1, 194 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) __- ; Dec, 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 194 
Argentina - Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec, 23, 1941 Jan 5. 1942 
Peru May /7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 Jan. 30, 194 
Iran___. Apr. 8,1943 June 28, 1944 
Iceland . Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19,194 

1 The duty concessions and certai her provisi 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

2 Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939 

3Superseded by supplerm ry 


Dec. 13, 1940 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual Agree 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEERKLy 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the officig) 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may he 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureay 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 
[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, are 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 


has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet Chis is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D C., for 
25 cents per Copy 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 








Lat la 
P try | Dat r sul ae for oral 
! y ' . , wr presentation 
ste! [ Views 

| i Apr 4 Me May 4.1942 May 18, 1042 

I ry i June 2 ‘ July 23, 1943 Aug 4, 1943 
Inact 

Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 

ii f products to which the United States announced 

it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 

f giving formal notice f intention to negotiate with 

each of the above countris ire available upon request 

the Trade Agreer Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 

Don ic Commerce r a f the field offices of the 

Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 

ttee for Reciprocity Information or the }epartment 
State 





The United Kingdom volume index for 
chemicals reached almost prewar levels 
in 1944, according to the foreign press. 
In 1941 it had dropped to two-thirds of 
the 1938 figure 





The estimated break-down of the total 
utilization of leaf by-products is as fol- 
lows: Cigarettes, 6,842 metric tons; cig- 
arette tobacco, 1,368 metric tons; other 
products, 912 metric tons. During the 
first 6 months of 1945, approximately 
5,434 metric tons of leaf tobacco were 
used by the industry. Of this total, about 
4,076 metric tons were used for Cigarettes, 
815 metric tons for cigarette tobacco, and 
543 metric tons for other products. 

Total imports of all types of tobacco 
leaf into Egypt in the first 6 months of 
1945 totaled 5,670 metric tons. Imports 
of leaf tobacco in 1944 amounted to 
10,186 metric tons, or 13 percent above 
the 8,993 tons of 1943. Turkey is the 
leading source of common leaf tobacco, 
the United States is second, India and 
South Africa are third and fourth, re- 
spectively. Both India and South Africa 
made great strides in this market during 
the war. 

With tobacco consumption chiefly in 
the form of cigarettes and with increas- 


ing popularity of the United States type 
of cigarette, a continued steady, small 
market for American tobacco is probable. 

Imports of cigarettes in 1944 totaled 
1,993 metric tons, almost entirely for 
military consumption. During the first 
6 months of 1945, 820 metric tons of cig- 
arettes were imported. Chief sources of 
these products were the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

Exports of cigarettes of Egyptian man- 
ufacture amounted to 269 metric tons in 
1944 and 140 metric tons in the first 6 
months of 1945. 2e-exports of ciga- 
rettes, probably for military use, totaled 
810 metric tons in 1944 and 311 tons in 
the first 6 months of 1945 

Imports of cigars during the first 6 
months of 1945 reached 21 metric tons, 
exceeding the 19 tons of 1944. India sup- 
plied the largest tonnage for both 1944 
and 1945 

Exports of all manufactured tobacco 
products other than cigarettes amounted 
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atin American Exchange Rates 
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torg.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 

Nore the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican cy per dollar 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 























aa 
Average rate | Latest available quotation 
| Approxi- | 
, Init quoted Type of exchange July mate | 
Country | Und 1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 Rate equiva- Date 
nual) nual) (month- | lent in | 
| ly) | U. 8. 
| currency | 
anti -aner peso fee | 3. 73 | 3. 7 3.73 | 3.7 $0. 2681 | July 31,1045 
Argentina -| Papert Official B............. | 423/] 423 423 | 4.23 2364 | Do. 
eee 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 | Do. 
Free market. -......- 4.06 4.03 4.03 4.03 | . 2481 Do. 
Bolivia....| Boliviano | Controlled........... | 42.91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
 . =e 45, 42 51. 80 59.00 | 60.00 | - 0167 | Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro! ..| Official =< 7222222272222] 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16. 50 | -0606 | Sept. 28, 1945 
cle Free market. .........| 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 .0513 | Do. 
Special free market __--| 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 -0500 | =~ Do. 
Chile......| Peso.......-| Special.......... a 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | .0516 | Sept. 30, 1945 
: Export draft.........-| 25. 00 25. 00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | - 0400 | Do. 
| Free market. ........- | 32. 37 31. 85 | 32. 24 33. 25 | . 0301 Do. 
o's 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 31.00 | . 0323 | . Do. 
do Commercial bank. -...| 1.75 | 1.78 1.75 | 1.746 | . 5727 | Aug. 31,1945 
Colomble Bank of Republic. __- 1.7 1.76 1.76 | 1.755 | ‘5698 | Do. 
Curb... meteenaee 1. 76 1.75 1.8 | 1.84 - 5435 | oa 
ica.| Colon Uncontrolled aa 5. 65 | 5. 66 | 5.67 | 5.67 | . 1764 du. 
Costa Controlled ; aan 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do 
Cubs......| Peso Free : 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 1.0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14.10 | 14. 06 | 13.77 |¢13. 77 .0726 | Oct. 13, 1945 
Honduras .| Lempira Official.....-. 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 2.04 -4902 | Aug. 31, 1945 
Mexico | Peso.... Free a : 4.85 é 85 4.85 . 86 F rae = 
N Cordoba Official... 5.00 00 | 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 | Oct. 6, 1945 
wateuael 4 Curb oe 5.16 | 6.72 7.30 | 6.00 | 1667 | Do. 
y | Paper peso Official __.- : 333. 00 Bes wae — wigicttetianshinllieaipilak oti adated eka 
iss adiaed Guarani? css : 3.10 3.11 | 3.12 3.12 | .3205 | Oct. 3,1945 
ae { - Se , eee 6. 50 | 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50 | - 1538 | Aug. 15, 1945 
Salvador Colon. ... do , 2. 50 | 2. 530 | 2. 50 2.50 | .4000 | Aug. 31, 1945 
Uruguay Peso ...| Controlled 1.00 | 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 July 31,1945 
Free : 1.90 | 1. 90 | 1.90 1.90 . 263 | 0. 
Veneruela.| Bolivar ..| Controlled 3. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Oct. 18,1945 
POG maser 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2985 | Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the . nit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

§ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1044, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 
effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—pecial rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





to only 74 metric tons in 1944, and in the metric tons, valued at 473,876 francs; and 
first half of 1945, to only 26 tons. cigarette imports in the same period 

In the first 6 months of 1945, 52 metric amounted to 14 tons, worth 170,453 
tons of manufactured tobacco, ‘(other francs. The United States supplied al- 
than cigarettes and cigars) were im- most the entire quantity of cigarettes. 
ported, and in 1944, 3l tons. The princi- Only 8,629 francs worth of pipe tobacco 
pal item in this category was pipe to- was imported during June, July, and Au- 
bacco. The United Kingdom was by far gust, 1945, about half of which came 
the most important supplier of these from the United States, and the remain- 
products. der, from Great Britain. 


The production of cigarettes in Swit- 
zerland increased from 2,413,000,000 units 
Imports of cigarettes into Palestine in in 1939 to 3,468,000,000 units in 1944. 


IMPORTS INTO PALESTINE 


1944 totaled 106,839 kilograms, and of Cigar production in 1944 is estimated at 
cigars, 1 kilogram. Imports of other 567,000,000 units. The manufacture of 
manufactured tobacco amounted to 3,133 pipe tobacco, chewing tobacco and snuff 
kilograms. Unmanufactured tobacco im- in 1944 is estimated at 2,600,000 kilo- 
ported into Palestine in 1944 amounted to grams. 

551,748 kilograms, including imports of Government net revenues from sales of 
tombac. tobacco products in 1944 amounted to 53,- 


aa ' 740,940 Swiss francs. 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss imports of leaf tobacco in June, 





July, and August, 1945, amounted to 1,668 A motion-picture theater in Medellin, 
metric tons, valued at 8,683,526 Swiss Colombia, has been taken over by one 
francs. Imports of tobacco products are of the large motion-picture producers 
Increasing. Total imports of cigars dur- in the United States as an outlet for its 
ing the above 3 months amounted to 5.5 films. 
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Belgium Emerging 
(Continued from p. 15) 


placement of workers who are more than 
45 years of age. A proposal to occupy 
the unemployed on useful public works 
is still in the discussion stage. Efforts 
are being made by several local offices of 
the Unemployment Fund to reduce un- 
employment by increasing mobility of 
labor through the issuance of coupons for 
bicycles and bicycle tires. 

Total crop acreage was only 1 percent 
lower this year than in 1944 (about 
4,213,000 acres as compared with 4,241,000 
acres). Crops, with a few exceptions, 
are considerably smaller, primarily be- 
cause of drought and the cumulative ef- 
fect of insufficient fertilization during the 
war years. The wheat crop, according to 
preliminary estimates, is only 299,330 
tons, as compared with 505,365 tons last 
year, as a result of a drop in plantings 
and a decline in yield per acre, especially 
for winter wheat. Plantings of other 
cereals—rye, spelt, meslin, and barley— 
were almost as large as in 1944, but the 
total crop is about 25 percent smaller 
owing to the reduced yields. Sugar-beet 
acreage was reduced by one-third from 
that of last year, and it is anticipated 
that only 135,000 to 150,000 tons of sugar 
will be produced, as compared with 175,- 
000 tons in 1944 and a prewar average in 
excess of 200,000 tons. Potato plantings 
were about 13 percent smaller than in 
1944, and total production was probably 
under 2,000,000 tons because of the re- 
duced plantings and lower yields. The 
area devoted to fodder beets, carrots, tur- 
nips, rutabagas, and fodder cabbage was 
considerably expanded. Clover, alfalfa, 
sainfoin and hay crops have benefited 
from larger plantings and higher yields. 
Hay production is above last year’s yield, 
though under previous averages, and 
pastures are also in better shape. 

The fruit crop has been one of the most 
abundant on record and _ substantial 
quantities have been available for export 
to France. Some wastage has been oc- 
casioned by the difficulty of consummat- 
ing exports, the shortage of coal to make 
sirups, and the lack of sugar for jams. 

The fiber-flax crop, because of a higher 
yield and more than doubled plantings, 
is much larger than in 1944. 


SHORTAGE OF SKILLED WORKERS 


In contrast to the general unemploy- 
ment problem, there is a scarcity of 
skilled workers in some branches. A 
shortage of agricultural and forestry 
workers has become less acute than dur- 
ing the summer months but still con- 
tinues. Lack of apprentices is felt in the 
textile and glass industries, and of young 
women in the ceramic, pottery, and por- 
celain industry. The scarcity of trained 
coal miners is only gradually being 
relieved. 

WAGES AND SALARIES INCREASED 


The Government has adopted the prin- 
cipal features of the wage program of 
the National Labor Conference at its July 
30 meeting. Wages and salaries are thus 
increased 20 percent as of August 1, max- 
imum and minimum limits being set, 
within which the increase ds to operate. 


a Seago rinninie 
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For adult men, these limits are respec- 
tively 25 and 15 francs a day. No in- 
crease can exceed twice the wage or sal- 
ary paid on May 10, 1940, a 5 percent 
leeway to this limitation being permitted 
for broad categories of workers if ap- 
proved by the appropriate joint commit- 
tee and the Minister of Labor. There is 
no reference in the Government’s decree 
setting forth the new wage stabilization 
program to any relationship between 
wages and production indexes, an omis- 
sion which has not dampened trade- 
union interest in the matter. It was ex- 
pected in September that a decree estab- 
lishing a fund to be contributed by em- 
ployees, from which Belgian workers will 
be assisted in obtaining clothing and 
shoes and re-equipping their households, 
would be signed in October. 

Strikes have not been a major problem 
in any recent month. The general strike, 
threatened at the time it was considered 
possible that the King might return to 
Belgium, failed to materialize. Only a 
few scattered strikes have actually oc- 
curred, those in September being oc- 
casioned by disagreements over the ap- 
plication of the new wage agreement. 


Foreign Trade 


No statistics of foreign trade are being 
published as yet. The problem of resum- 
ing trade for a country normally highly 
dependent on a very large per capita 
value of imports and exports presents 
extreme difficulties. Imports, though 
steadily increasing, are far from suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the country 
and exports are insignificant and may be 
expected to remain so for some time. 
to remain insignificant for some time. 
Under these circumstances, it is neces- 
sary to keep careful watch over foreign- 
exchange resources, and a general return 
to private trade channels cannot be fore- 
seen as yet, despite increasing pressure 
in Belgium for such action. However, 
there are no legal barriers to the utiliza- 
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tion of private trade channels, except the 
requirement that import and export li- 
censes and exchange permits must be ob- 
tained. The Belgian Government does 
not seem inclined to remove controls even 
for export trade before interior needs 
have been satisfied to some extent; as a 
result, exports are not likely to provide 
an adequate offset for imports for some 
time to come. 

Purchasing missions in various coun- 
tries, including the United States, do 
most of the import buying. Certain fa- 
cilities were set up for the resumption of 
private trade in some categories of prod- 
ucts between Belgium and the United 
Kingdom by an agreement effective June 
7, 1945, but the official Belgian Purchas- 
ing Mission in London continues to op- 
erate, and all orders must pass through 
that Mission. Commercial agreements 
have been signed with France, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, the terms of which have 
not been published. Apparently any 
trading under these agreements in their 
early stages is through Government or 
Government-controlled channels. Im- 
ports from the United States are being 
effected through purchases by the Bel- 
gian Economic Mission in Washington 


Finance 


In order to control the use of money 
in Belgium so as to prevent inflation 
and to reduce the bank-note circula- 
tion, a decree was issued in October 1944 
requiring all currency to be deposited in 
designated banks, and these deposits, 
along with all other bank accounts, were 
declared to be 60 percent “blocked” and 
40 percent “temporarily unavailable” ex- 
cept for small allowances for living ex- 
penses. On June 4, 1945, the Govern- 
ment announced the unblocking of 
the “temporarily unavailable” accounts 
which did not exceed 15,000 francs at 
the time the monetary measures were 
passed; this measure released less than 
3,000,000,000 francs. On July 29 it was 
further provided that associates in desig- 
nated forms of partnership who owed 
taxes on profits realized from the 
partnership and who could show that 
they had used all of their own available 
funds, could draw on the 40 percent of 
the partnership funds in deposits “tem- 
porarily unavailable” for the payment of 
such taxes. In September 1945, the 
Comité de Déblocage established in No- 
vember 1944, to consider the release of 
“temporarily unavailable” funds in hard- 
ship cases, began to make such releases 
in some cases to importers who had re- 
ceived licenses and permits from the 
exchange-control authorities and who 
could show that they do not have-suf- 
ficient unblocked funds available. 

The Senate passed, on September 29, 
and referred back to the Chamber of 
Deputies for reconciliation of differ- 
ences, a series of measures intended to 
complete the monetary project started 
by the decreases of October 1944. The 
new measures, which were expected to 
become law in October 1945, make the 
following provisions: 

(1) The 60 percent “‘blocked”’ deposits will 
be converted into a government loan not 
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redeemable or negotiable until so declareg 
but usable for payment of the taxes levied 
by the accompanying decrees; 

(2) A 5 percent levy on capital with Cer. 
tain exemptions in the lower brackets, 

(3) A tax range from 70 to 95 percent on 
all profits made since the beginning of th 
war; ° 

(4) A tax of 100 percent on profits from 
transactions with the Germans unlegs it can 
be shown that they were bona fide requisi. 
tions by the occupying authority and that 
no unusual profit was made; 

(5) An amnesty as to penal and fine Pro- 
visions for evasion of taxes since 1938, pro- 
vided the person involved comes forward 
makes a complete declaration of taxes due, 
and pays them F 

No provision is made in these decrees 
for release of the remainder of the 40 
percent “temporarily unavailable.” 

The provisions of the October 1944 de. 
cree have held in check to some extent 
the rise in note circulation, but have not 
prevented a gradual increase resulting 
from releases out of the 40 percent “tem. 
porarily unavailable” deposits, loans for 
account of the Treasury, loans for my. 
tual aid, and loans for Allied troop pay, 

Gold reserves in Belgium would be con- 
sidered ample in normal times, but in 
view of the heavy import needs and the 
lack of goods for export, a recent de- 
cline in the reserves, the first of sub- 
stantial amount since liberation, js 
rather disturbing to bank officials. 
On January 25 bank-note circulation 
amounted to 44,329,376,200 francs and 
the gold reserve to 32,093,845,022 francs 
(about $733,000,000). Note circulation 
advanced steadily to 64,300 ,890,400 francs 
on September 22. The gold reserve, after 
declining to 31,327,000,000 francs on 
March 28, remained almost unchanged 
until September, when a decline brought 
the reserve to 30,426,208,000 francs on 
September 22, a decrease of 791,446,000 
francs since August 30. Gold reserve 
against circulation declined from 123 
percent on January 25 to 47.3 on Sep- 
tember 22. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
November 12, 1945) 


The Office of International Trade 
Operations, Department of Commerce, 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 669—Current Export Bulletin No. 
292, November 6, 1945 


Poticy ON LICENSING OF COTTON PIECE 
Goops FOR EXPORT 


A. For the Other American Republics: 
Subject II of Current Export Bulletin No. 277 
(Announcement 654 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for September 22), dated Sep- 
tember 13, sets forth the policy which gov- 
erns the licensing of cotton piece goods to 
Latin American countries other than Cuba 
and Mexico, Current Export Bulletin No. 228 
(Announcement 602 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for February 24), dated February 17, 
sets forth the policy which governs the 
licensing of cotton piece goods to Cuba and 
Mexico. The latter policy made provision 
for the licensing of such textiles to three 
categories of exporters, viz., traditional ex- 
porters, producers, and new enterprises. 

B. For Destinations Other Than the Amer- 
ican Republics: Experience under the policy 
which governed licensing to Cuba and Mex- 
ico has demonstrated the wisdom of extend- 
ing this policy, insofar as practicable,* to 
all areas where cotton piece goods have not 
been under the decentralization plan. There- 
fore, the Department of Commerce announces 
the extension to all countries, other than 
those covered in subject II of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 277, of its policy for licensing 
cotton piece goods as outlined in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 228 

Exporters are advised that in the case of 
Procedural Group A destinations (where im- 
port permits are required) such import per- 
mits should be procured in the usual manner 
before license applications are submitted. 

Due to the variation in country quotas, 
class quotas, and the number of applicants 
wishing to participate, the quantity of goods 
which may be licensed to a new enterprise 
will vary between countries. The base period 
employed in determining the participation 
of traditional exvorters will vary from coun- 
try to country, depending upon the period 
which is most representative 


No. 670—Current Export Bulletin No. 293, 
November 8, 1945 


REVISION AND MODIFICATION IN REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING Exports or BUNKER FUEL AND 
Surp Stores 


The Department of Commerce announces 
the revision and modification of the proce- 
dure governing exports of bunker fuel and 
ship stores. These changes are as follows: 

1, General license provisions are extended 
to include all vessels which are of registry of 
all countries, except Germany and Japan, 
to export bunker fuel and ship stores for 
use or consumption on outgoing and any 
Immediate return voyage; and 

2. The discontinuance of Form FEA 151. 
Form FEA 419, instead of form 151 formerly 
required, shall be used when submitting ap- 


—_— 





*In markets to which U. 8. shipments 
in the prewar years were not sufficiently 
large to establish a pattern of distribution 
among U_ S. exporters, strict adherence to 
past participation” percentage for tradi- 
tional exporters is not to be expected. 
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plications covering exportations of bunker 
fuel and ship stores to be discharged at for- 
eign ports. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
pages 199 through 202, as amended by Cur- 
rent Export Bulletins Nos. 250, 251, and 256, 
(Announcements 627, 628, and 633 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 16 and 23, and 
July 14, respectively) is revised, therefore, 
as follows: 


A. EXPORTATIONS UNDER GENERAL LI- 
CENSE 


1. Maintenance, Repair, and Operating Ma- 
terials and Bunker Fuel 


a. Vessels which are of registry of any 
country, except Germany and Japan, depart- 
ing from the United States may export the 
following commodities under general license 
when they are for use or consumption on 
board during the outgoing and any immediate 
return voyage, scheduled in such quantities 
as the collector of customs deems necessary 
and reasonable: 

Bunker fuel, 

Deck, engine, and steward department 
stores, provisions, and supplies for both port 
and voyage requirements, 

Medicinal and surgical supplies. 

Equipment and spare parts intended for 
permanent use on vessels which are of reg- 
istry of any country except Germany and 
Japan, when necessary for their proper op- 
eration, may also be exported under general 
license subject to approval by the collector 
of customs. 

b. The exportation of bunker fuel and ship 
stores, described in a above, for consumption 
or permanent use on vessels of Soviet Union 
(U.S.S.R.) registry is governed by the Stand- 
ard Stores List for Supplying Soviet Ships 
in USA ports. 

c. Vessels which are owned by or under 
charter to the War Shipping Administration 
may export bunker fuel and ship stores as 
described in paragraph a, above, under this 
general license in such quantities as may 
be authorized by an official representative 
of the War Shipping Administration. 

2. Food Stores 

a. Food stores in the amount of 6.25 pounds 
per man per day for the outgoing and any 
immediate return voyage may be exported 
under general license. A tolerance of 0.15 
pound per man per day may be allowed 
when, due to packaging, items of food stores 
cannot be split up, making an allowable 
aggregate of 6.40 pounds per man per day. 
For the ship's safety and import operations 
additional food stores may be allowed suffi- 
cient only to cover an additional 20 percent 
of the days required for the outgoing and 
return voyage. 

b. The allowable weights per group of 
items, per sub-groups, and per items within 
groups are indicated in the table following. 
There are also conversion factors for certain 
items for working out food value equivalents 
within the groups. For example, dehydrated 
vegetables have a conversion factor of 4. 
This means that each pound of dehydrated 
vegetables will use up 4 pounds of the total 
of Group 6 food stores permitted under this 
general license. 

Though the exact total amount of the al- 
lowable quantities of the nine groups of food- 
stuffs in the Food Stores List is 7.05, the total 
permitted weight per day per man is 6.25 
pounds.? Preferred foods may be exported 
in the full amounts allowed, but reductions 
must be made in the amounts of other foods 
listed so that the total amount does not 
exceed 6.25 pounds? per man per day. 


*Plus a tolerance of 0.15 pound as noted. 
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Foop Stores LIst 
(Quantities shown are per man per day) 


Group 1—Meat, Poultry, Fish, all (not in 


excess of 1.00 pound) : 


Meat, Poultry, Fish, rationed (not in excess 
of 0.80 pound): 

Meat— 

Fresh. 
Fresh boneless, 1.2. 
Canned, 1.2! 
Dried, 1.7.' 
Live, .55.1 
Fish, canned. 
Poultry, canned. 
Other Poultry and Fish (not in excess of 
1.00 pound): 
Poultry, fresh. 
Poultry, live, .88.1 
Fish, fresh and dried. 
Group 2—Dairy Products, all (not in excess 
of 0.8 pounds): 

Cheese (not in excess of 0.12 pound). 

Milk and cream, canned weight. 

Group 3—Fats, all (not in excess of 0.25 
pound): 

Butter (not in excess of 0.1 pound). 

Other fats. 

Group 4—Eggs (Not in excess of 0.25 pound) 

(9 eggs—1 pound). 
Group 5—Sugar (not in 

pound). 

Group 6—Vegetables and Fruits, all (not in 
excess of 3.00 pounds): 

Vegetables and Fruits, Processed (not in 

excess of 1.90 pounds): 
Canned fruits and vegetables. 
Dried fruit 4.1 
Dehydrated vegetables (except potatoes) 
6. 
Other Vegetables and Fruits (not in excess 
of 3.00 pounds): 
Dehydrated potatoes 4.' 
Dry beans, peas, and nuts (not in ex- 
cess of 0.05 pound). 
All other vegetables and fruits. 
Group 7—Grains and Cereals, all (not in ex- 
cess of 1.00 pound): 
Group 8—Beverages, all (not in excess of 
0.25 pound): 

Coffee. 

Tea (not in excess of 0.04 pound). 

Cocoa (not in excess of 0.01 pound). 

Other beverages (not in excess of 0.15 

pound). 
Group 9—Other Groceries (not in excess of 
0.25 pound): 

Jams. 

Jellies. 

Condiments. 

Pepper (not in excess of 1.4 oz. per man 

per 100 days). 

Other spices. 

Group 10—Tobacco: 

Cigarettes (2 packages) 

or 

Other tobacco (not in excess of 4 0Z.). 

c. When presenting the cigarette requisi- 
tion to collectors of customs, the operators 
shall submit an inventory of the total num- 
ber of cigarettes on board such vessels at the 
time of arrival in port, the amount of which 
shall be deducted by the collectors of cus- 
toms from the operator’s requisition in com- 
puting the allowable amount to be taken on 
board. 

d. The supply position with respect to cer- 
tain foods will change from time to time, and 
temporary restrictions may occasionally be 
necessary. The limits imposed here may be 
increased or removed. 

e. The operators of the vessel shall furnish 
requisitions to the collector of customs 
based on the information set forth in the 
food stores list and also give: 

(1) Name of vessel. 

(2) Nationality. 

(3) Name of agent. 

(4) Approximate number of days required 
for the outgoing and return voyage. 


excess of 0.25 





‘Conversion factor. . 
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(5) Vessel’s proposed itinerary. 

(6) Number of crew and passengers. 

On the basis of this information, the col- 
lector of customs will permit the exportation 
of food stores as specified in the list of para- 
graph b above; or, for vessels of U. S. S. R. 
registry as specified in the Alternative Food 
Stores List for Soviet Vessels. 

f. The foregoing limits on the quantity of 
food stores which may be exported under this 
general license do not apply to vessels owned 
by or under charter to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. Such vessels may export food 
stores under this general license in such 
quantities as may be authorized by an official 
representative of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. 


B. EXPORTATIONS UNDER INDIVIDUAL 
LICENSE 


1. Applications to export bunker fuel or 
ship stores which are not for use or con- 
sumption on the outgoing or any immediate 
return voyage and which are not under gen- 
eral license to the country of destination 
shall be submitted on form FEA 419 in dupli- 
cate together with the acknowledgment card, 
form FEA 116. These applications shall te 
submitted to the Technical Data and Ship 
Stores Section, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Office of International Trade Opera- 
tions, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

2. When application is made to export ship 
stores to be discharged at a foreign port for 
installation on a specifically identified ship, 
the following modifications shall be observed 
in completing form FEA 419: 

a. Item No. la—is to be answered by the 
legal name of the applicant followed by 
owner, charterer, agent, or master of the 
vessel, whichever is applicable. 

b. The purchaser shall be named in item 
6 a; the name of the vessel on which the sup- 
plies are to be loaded and the name of the 
port shall be entered in item 6 c. 

c. If there is more than one supplier of the 
materials for which application is made 
(item 12 b), the names and addresses of such 
suppliers should be indicated in the space 
for answering question 7 e. If material is 
obtained from suppliers other than those 
mentioned in the application, the applica- 
tion need not be returned for amendment, 
but such information shall te entered on 
the license by the collector at the request of 
the applicant. 

3. Validity 

a. The term of validity of the license shall 
be for a period of 1 year from the date of 
issuance, unless otherwise specified 

b. The bunker fuel or ship stores granted 
under the license must be for the sole use of 
the vessel named as consignee. 


4. Supply Assistance 


Supply assistance for obtaining ship stores 
which are to be installed on a specified ship 
at a foreign port may be obtained only in 
accordance with the revised priorities rating 
system as announced in Current Export Bul- 
letins Nos. 275 and 279. 





Export-Import Bank Activities 
(Continued from p. 21) 


to be bought here under the present loan 
agreement. Outstanding among these 
are dairy products; eggs and egg prod- 
ucts; synthetic rubber; wool and wool 
manufactures; paper base stocks: coal: 
stone, hydraulic cement, and lime; glass 
and glass products; bicycles; watercraft; 
and railway equipment. 





In Czechoslovakia only 91,000 linen 
spindles out of the prewar total of 285,- 
000 were reported in operation during 
April 1945, states a foreign publication. 
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Korea’s Foreign 
Trade 


(Continued from p. 9) 


ation of these imports that capital 
investments in Korea will primarily be 
required. Also necessary for industrial- 
ization are imports of minerals and 
metals. Imports of coal exceeded ex- 
ports, and recent reports have stated that 
coal is now to be moved from Japan in 
exchange for salt. The greater part of 
the value of mineral and metal imports, 
however, consisted of iron semimanu- 
factures and manufactures—sheets, 
plates, bars, rods, nails, and the like 
which Japan supplied in furtherance of 
its aim of partial industrialization of 
Korea. 

In 1941. only 1,850 passenger cars, 
2,000 busses, and 3,000 trucks were reg- 
istered in Korea. Some imports of ve- 
hicles will be required both for replace- 
ment and for the development of 
highway transport facilities, and with 
the almost complete lack of a merchant 


marine under Korean registry some 
vessels may be purchased. 
f oodstuff Imports 
Foodstuffs constituted the fourth 


major group in Korea’s import trade 
Many of these were manufactured food- 
stuffs required by the Japanese popu- 
lation and consumed only in negligible 
amounts by Koreans. This was true, 
for example, of sake, beer, confectionery, 
soy sauce, condensed milk, and many 
comestibles of similar character. Post- 
war imports of such foods may be ex- 
pected to decrease, and it is likely that 
under restored, or normal, conditions the 
foodstuffs group will be of comparatively 
small importance in Korea’s postwar 
import trade. Imports of sugar prob- 
ably must continue, inasmuch as sugar- 
cane'‘is not grown in Korea and the only 
known attempts at growing beets for 
sugar ended in failure. Necessary sup- 
plies of sugar probably will be imported 
as in prewar years from Formosa or, as 
is perhaps more likely, from Java. Im- 
ports of millet, long obtained from Man- 
churia, and used as a substitute for rice 
(Koreans frequently exported their own 
rice and ate the less expensive millet), 
will no doubt continue, but it is to be 
expected that exports of rice will be 
somewhat smaller than in prewar years. 
This would permit consumption of more 
of their own rice by Koreans. 

Barley, wheat, and wheat flour also 
were imported before the war, chiefly 
from Japan, net imports averaging about 
60,000,000 pounds annually in the case 
of wheat flour and barley, and approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 pounds annually in the 
case of wheat. Vegetables and some 
fruits also were imported from Japan. 


Other Essential Imports 


Certain other essential products which 
do not fall within the above groups also 
must be imported. Korea has no natural 
petroleum resources and it is to be antici- 
pated that synthetic petroleum plants— 
of which at least two were in operation 
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during the war—may be too Costly fo, 
operation in the postwar period. pp, 
troleum products are therefore a “must” 
among the country’s imports.  Syeh 
products as rubber and spices, among 
many others, must be imported from 
tropical areas. 

Imports of lumber may be necessary 
although less construction and perhaps 
more intensive exploitation of the better 
timber areas, especially in the upper part 
of the Yalu River Basin, may make ne 
imports comparatively small. Imports 
in 1939 were valued at three times as 
much as exports, whereas statistics for 
1940 indicated that Korea was able to 
produce at least sufficient lumber for 
about three-fourths of its needs, net 
imports being only about 335,000,009 
board feet. 

Total fertilizer exports were larger 
than imports, chiefly because of sup. 
stantial exports of ammonium sulfate 
from one of the largest plants produc. 
ing that product in the Japanese Em- 
pire. Imports were composed in great 
part of superphosphate of lime and other 
fertilizers manufactured only in small 
quantities domestically. The low fer- 
tility of Korea’s soil, and the low crop 
yields per acre—hardly more than one- 
half as much as in Japan—emphasizs 
the necessity of imports of fertilizers 
for Korea’s farms, especially after war- 
time shortages 

Many manufactured products also 
must continue to be imported, at least 
until Korea’s industrialization has pro- 
ceeded further, and purchase of such 
‘luxuries” as tobacco, import of which 
was discouraged in immediate prewar 
years, may also be resumed. These prod- 
ucts probably will not bulk large, how- 
ever, and the commodities and commod- 
ity groups referred to above are likely to 
dominate the trade 


[Exports 


Agricultural, marine, and _ mineral 
products constituted the only important 
exports, Korea being regarded by Japan 
primarily as a source of raw materials. 
Prior to 1935, about one-half of Korea’s 
exports consisted of rice. This situation 
remained fundamentally the same in 
1939, although the relative importance of 
these groups was shifted somewhat. In 
1935 foodstuffs, beverages, and tobacco 
constituted 55 percent of total exports, 
whereas in 1939 they constituted only 30 
percent. In 1935 minerals, ores, and 
metals constituted only 14 percent of the 
total, but reached 22 percent in 1939 
The only other groups generally account- 
ing for more than 2 or 3 percent were tex- 
tiles ‘exported primarily to Manchuria) 
and fertilizers 

During prewar years, a high percent- 
age of the total value of production in 
Korea was exported. In 1938, for ex- 
ample, the value of exports was equal 
to almost 30 percent of the estimated 
total value of production in the penin- 
sula. In postwar years a smaller pro- 
portion may prevail, more rice, fish, and 
other foodstuffs being retained for con- 
sumption by the Korean population, and 
mineral and other resources being less 
intensively exploited for export. 
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RICE 


The most important question for those 

interested in Korea's general export pic- 
ture is, “To what extent will rice ship- 
ments formerly made to Japan be con- 
‘ 9” 
War caites years, Japan was about 80 
percent self-sufficient in rice, obtaining 
approximately 12 percent of its require- 
ments from Korea, about 6 percent from 
Formosa (Taiwan), and small amounts 
from other areas. Presumably Japan 
will need rice in the postwar period, be- 
cause of an increasing population, re- 
duced foreign exchange available for 
purchase of other foodstuffs (especially 
manufactured foodstuffs from Western 
countries), and the difficulty of increas- 
ing rice production in Japan Proper. 
Korean farmers may be expected to ship 
some rice to such an available market, 
but reduced economic pressure on them 
might result in greater consumption of 
their own crops. 

Annual per capita rice consumption de- 
clined from 229 pounds in the years 
1916-20 to 134 pounds in 1936-39, as com- 
pared with about 350 pounds annually in 
recent years in Japan. If Korea’s con- 
sumption rose to 1916-20 levels, there 
would be no surplus for export. Exports 
may be expected to be smaller with the 
elimination of Japanese economic con- 
trols, and especially if the farm tenancy 
situation in Korea is modified so that 
tenant farmers who paid rent in kind 
(to landlords who exported rice for cash) 
will be free to consume more rice. Ko- 
rea’s exports of rice may total approxi- 
mately 25 percent, rather than the pre- 
war 40 percent, of total rice production. 


MARINE PRODUCTS 


Primarily because of the excellent fish- 
ing grounds off Korea’s east coast, marine 
products constituted an important export 
group. Including such products as por- 
phyra (dried seaweed) and marine man- 
ufacturers such as sardine oil, fish cake, 
and fish meal, Korea's exports of marine 
products in 1939 were valued at more 
than 95,000,000 yen, or nearly 10 percent 
of all exports in that year. 

As in the case of rice, a larger per- 
centage of the fish catch was exported 
than may be expected if exploitation of 
this resource by Japan is no longer tol- 
erated. Some marine exports may be 
encouraged as a means of providing for- 
eign exchange with which to pay for 
imports, for Korea's fish catch was prob- 
ably larger in immediate prewar years 
than that of the United States,” and per 
capita consumption would be quite large 
if all of it were consumed domestically. 

Soybeans were of some importance as 
an export, although of course Manchuria 
is the leading world exporter of this com- 
modity. Other foodstuff exports of lesser 
importance were fruits (especially ap- 
ples), nuts, and some beef cattle. 

In prewar years Korea exported about 
5,000,000 pounds of raw silk annually, 
nearly one-half of which was tussah 
(wild) silk, China’s prewar exports 
ranged from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 
pounds annually, and China and Korea 


es 


‘League of Nations 
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jointly may obtain a moderate share of 
the world market for raw silk. The post- 
war international silk trade, however, 
will be seriously affected by competition 
from both rayon and nylon, and even 
optimists do not expect any really sub- 
stantial increases in either China’s or 
Korea’s exports of raw silk. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS 


In immediate prewar and wartime 
years Japan made the greatest use pos- 
sible of Korea as a source of essential 
wartime minerals. From 1935 to 1939 
exports of minerals and ores nearly 
tripled, and coal, graphite, fluorspar, 
magnesite, mica, asbestos, iron, tung- 
sten, zinc, copper, lead, and other min- 
erals were shipped to Japan. The mines 
which produced these minerals, however, 
may in peacetime prove to be marginal 
or submarginal, and the extraction of 
ores too expensive. 

Certain of Korea’s minerals have long 
been important in the export trade, and 
no doubt will continue to find foreign 
markets. Graphite, for example, was 
important not only in trade with Japan 
but also with Western countries, includ- 
ing the United States—Korea, Madagas- 
car, and Ceylon being the three chief 
world sources of this mineral. Exports 
of certain other minerals and metals are 
much more doubtful. Iron ore from the 
extensive Musan (Mosan) mines is low 
grade (30 to 35 percent iron content), 
and output of this and other metals has 
been heavily subsidized. Availability of 
such subsidies from the Korean Govern- 
ment and the need of such subsidies for 
other segments of the economy must be 
given consideration before continued 
operation of such mines is assumed. 


MANUFACTURED Goops 


In addition to the agricultural, marine, 
and mineral products which were ex- 
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ported in large volume prior to the war, 
Korea is in a position to export many 
manufactured and semimanufactured 
goods of a less essential character. Com- 
paratively little was done by Japan to 
stimulate exports from Korea of such 
products, although there are a number 
of handicraft fields in which Korea’s low 
labor costs and artisan skills might en- 
able it to gain a share, proportionate to 
its size, of such exports from the Far 
East. 

For example, brass-bound chests, in- 
laid lacquer, fish baskets, and other 
products of bamboo, rush, and reed con- 
struction can be made into profitable 
cottage or handicraft industries for 
domestic consumption and for export or 
sale to tourists. Brassware has been 
made in Korean homes for centuries, but 
ceramics, leather goods, and embroi- 
dered goods also may be developed as 
household industries which would con- 
tribute somewhat to the balancing of 
Korea’s economy—an economy which 
heretofore has been perhaps too much 
devoted either to agriculture (with con- 
sequent poverty), or to Japanese war- 
time industry.’ 


Handling of Foreign Trade 


It has been mentioned that most of 
Korea’s prewar trade was carried on 
either with Japan or via Japan, where 
large companies with established credit 
ratings, highly organized and having the 
“know-how” for foreign transaction, 
handled trade not only for Japan 
Proper but also for its colonies, Korea 
and Formosa. Foreign firms, with few 
exceptions, did not establish branch 


*Korea’s economy is even now better 
balanced than that of many countries in the 
Far East, having minerals, fisheries, electric 
power, fairly good transportation, and some 
industry to supplement agriculture. 
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offices in Korea, nor were foreign banks 
in existence to lend their aid to United 
States or European firms desiring to 
trade directly with Korea. It is im- 
portant that such facilities be firmly 
established and the development of 
foreign trade “know-how” encouraged 
among Koreans so that direct trade with 
that country may be as easy as with any 
other in the Far East. Such activity is 
essential if Korea’s foreign trade is not 
to shrink drastically from prewar levels, 
and if its progress toward industrial- 
ization is to continue. 

In some respects trade with Korea, 
after the reopening of commercial 
channels, is certain to be facilitated. 
Port and transportation facilities of the 
peninsula are good; industrial establish- 
ments were not destroyed by wartime 
bombing or by military operations; and 
an independent Korea will be freed of 
economic controls imposed by Japan. It 
is, of course, too early to speculate upon 
the tariff and other foreign trade legis- 
lation which might be adopted by a 
Korean Government. But it is not too 
early to point out that for Korea, be- 
cause of regaining its independence, as 
with China because of the elimination of 
extraterritoriality, conditions surround- 
ing commerce and foreign investment 
are substantially changed. Study of 
these changes by Western businessmen, 
and encouragement of foreign trade and 
investments by Korea, are essential to a 
high level of foreign trade. 





Panamanian 
Government Spurs 
New Construction 


(Continued from p. 11) 


drawings as approved by the Ministry of 
Health and Public Works. No building 
permit will be issued unless these re- 
quirements have been complied with, and 
unless the facilities on the lot for the 
installation of a sewerage system are 
adequate. 

On August 1, 1945, the Government of 
Panama enacted a decree delegating to 
the Bank of Urbanization and Rehabili- 
tation all of the functions relating to city 
planning in Colon and Panama City. 
The Technical Council, appointed by the 
Bank, held its first meeting on August 7 
and planned to meet each week there- 
after, with the provision that special 
meetings would be called by the chair- 
man. Resolutions adopted at this meet- 
ing included the following: A complete 
set of plans for any contemplated con- 
struction (including a blueprint of the 
site) must be submitted to the Council. 
These plans will be retained by the Bank. 
After approved construction boundary 
lines have been established at the site, 
the contractor will request the Bank to 
send an inspector to verify the bound- 
aries, and municipal engineers will be 
requested to assist in the inspection of 
these lines. Further, the Offices of 
Municipal Engineers, Safety, and Sani- 
tation (or any other Government 
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Agency) are required to refuse to issue 
permits for new construction, rebuilding, 
or repairs until the construction bound- 
ary lines have been approved. 


Record High Attained 


New construction has been increasing 
in Panama City, reaching a record high 
during the first 8 months of 1945. The 
total investment in the construction of 
industrial and commercial buildings and 
residences aggregated $5,361,033 during 
the 8-month period, according to the 
press of that country. Construction of 
all kinds, including additions and re- 
pairs, totaled $6,093,761, compared with 
$3,596,500 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944 and $1,650,709 during the 
first 8 months of 1943. 


City-Planning Project 


Studies are being made by the Bank of 
Urbanization and Rehabilitation of a 
city-planning project for Pr.nama City 
which would require approximately 6 
years for completion. The prsject is of 
major scope and concerns many phases 
of city planning, including: the location 
and design of roads, highways, streets, 
parking sites, harbors, and airports; the 
regulation of new construction and re- 
pairs; the construction of buildings by 
public institutions; the development of 
a construction code and modifications 
thereof; investigation and revision of 
existing water supplies and sewerage sys- 
tems in order that all urban areas may 
be serviced; a survey of the present school 
system to determine needs for additional 
schools; investigation of the adequacy 
of existing hospitals, clinics, public 
libraries, and parks and other recrea- 
tional areas to determine the location of 
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additional facilities so that they may be 
accessible to all urban dwellers; deter. 
mination of the need for and location of 
industrial zones; recommendations fe. 
lating to ports and free Zones as we}] as 
recommendations for the selection of de. 
sirable sites for new public office build. 
ings. Maps and texts regarding the pos. 
sibilities and limitations of city Planning 
also will be prepared. 

Under the plan, all public-works pro- 
grams would be revised annually after 
study by the planning commissions 
Sites for parks will be set aside before 
any other plans are made. 


Objectives Formulated 


In this connection it is also appro- 
priate to note that at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the Ministry of Public 
Works, and the newly formed Ministry 
of Labor, Social Welfare, and Public 
Health, the following resolutions were 
formulated: 

The Bank of Urbanization and Reha. 
bilitation will present a complete Study 
for a national building project, adequate 
to the means of the country, in the field 
of low-cost housing; this project will be 
presented for the consideration of the 
Minister of Public Works with the pro- 
posal that the National Government ac- 
quire directly from the United States the 
materials necessary for its construction, 

The Government should establish bet- 
ter transportation service in connection 
with the building program. 

Moreover, it should establish a Plan- 
ning Board for studying and approving 
the project and a Commission from the 
National Constitutional Assembly should 
be requested to consider this project and 
present it to the Assembly for approval. 
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